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Three  quarters  by  the  college  clock, 

And  every  passing  breath  of  breeze 
Takes  up  the  tune,  and  blows  it  through 
The  softly  sighing  campus  trees. 

The  leaves  play  with  the  song  awhile, 

And  send  it  onward  to  the  lake, 

And  here  the  eager  ripples  dance 

To  music  that  the  sweet  bells  make. 

Faint  echo  brings  the  last  tone  back 
And  lifts  it  lightly  to  the  tower, 

Lonely  it  calls  to  fellow  tones, — 

The  college  clock  chimes  out  the  hour. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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TWO  ANCIENT  GENTLEMEN 


HEY  were  tenderly  laid  away  in  the  family  vaults  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  have  slept  peace¬ 
fully  there  ever  since, — as  might,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
expected  of  them.  For  they  were  law-abiding  citizens  all  their 
living  days;  virtuous  (on  most  occasions)  and  upright;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  they  could  have  been  guilty  of  irregularity  since 
their  demise.  One  of  them  was  named  Flaccus  and  is  affec¬ 
tionately  known  to  posterity  as  Horace,  the  other  was  D.  J. 
Juvenalis,  or  Juvenal-for-short.  No  doubt  it  is  unpardonable  of 
me  to  disturb  their  hallowed  rest  at  this  late  hour;  nothing  but 
the  perversity  of  a  wasted  youth — let  us  be  frank,  above  all 
things — can  have  led  me  to  it.  Indeed,  as  I  myself  look  into  the 
past  a  little  distance  and  with  the  sad  eye  of  Memory,  I  can  re¬ 
call  how  I  never  entertained  a  more  fervent  regret  than  that  our 
two  great  Roman  satirists  had  not  anciently  been  buried  in  the 
deepest  abysses  of  oblivion.  Yet  now — such  is  the  irony  of 
things — I  in  my  turn  feel  called  upon  to  dig  away  at  these  dry 
bones,  to  examine  them,  to  speculate  upon  them,  to  hack  and 
hew,  affirm  and  deny,  and  all  the  while  inflict  myself  (like  a 
deadly  barnacle)  on  the  first  sorry  school-boy  who  has  not 
enough  strength  of  wit  to  cast  me  callously  under  the  desk,  and 
substitute  for  all  callow  pedantries  the  ever-flowing  wisdom  of 
such  classics  as  delectable  Capt.  Whizbang. 

To  begin,  then ....  In  the  way  of  patient  research  and  micro¬ 
scopic  criticism,  the  Teutonic  higher  critics  have  done  their  will 
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by  my  two  gentlemen  of  old  Rome.  They  have  intensively  and 
exhaustively  searched  and  researched,  analyzed  and  criticized, 
parboiled  and  roasted  them,  until  very  little  of  their  original  meat 
is  left,  it  seems,  save  a  burnt  crisp  sandwiched  daintily  between 
introduction  and  notes.  Of  course  it  would  be  invidious  of  me  to 
recover  or  even  to  review  the  Horatian  and  Juvenalian  labors  of 
the  great  pedants;  I  would  not  inflict  so  much  pain  upon  them. 
It  remains,  therefore,  only  that  I  restrict  myself  to  a  personal 
estimate,  that  is  to  say,  a  brief  and  very  generalized  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  twain  who  were  the  greatest  poets  and  Moral  In¬ 
fluences  of  their  times,  and  who,  after  those  times,  were  fated  to 
be  two  among  the  greatest  bores  that  ever  lived. 

They  were  satirists;  jesting  prophets  of  distress;  they  were 
Harlequin  weeping  under  his  garish  mask.  After  their  every 
sally  of  wit  they  offer  you  a  moral  dissertation,  after  every 
measured  discourse  they  trot  out  some  elegant  pleasantry;  until 
you  almost  doubt  at  last  whether  the  joke  is  part  of  the  sermon 
or  the  sermon  part  of  the  joke.  This  is  Horace’s  method  espe¬ 
cially;  he  particularly  preserves  a  true  balance  between  his  gaiety 
and  his  gravity,  between  the  story  and  its  moral,  between  enter¬ 
tainment  and  uplift.  He  is  a  right  jolly  parson.  He  proposes  to 
admonish  you  with  a  smile  and  rebuke  you  with  a  jest.  There 
are  more  and  greater  satisfactions  in  a  prudential  self-restraint, 
says  he  with  a  not  irrelevent  chuckle,  than  were  ever  extracted 
by  any  man  from  a  course  of  vicious  wilfulness  or  of  rash  un¬ 
generosity.  Preserve  the  golden  mean!  that  is  his  ever-recurrent 
cry.  If  any  one  has  fallen,  he  shall  be  induced  to  repent  and 
mend  his  ways,  but  he  need  not  thereafter  wear  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  nor  demean  his  dignity  with  gestures  of  sanctity. 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  Sabine  moralist.  At  times  he  becomes 
more  profound,  he  waxes  philosophical.  He  declares:  Man  hath 
no  desires  which  are  in  strictness  capable  of  being  satisfied. 
Satiety  is  the  cheap  substitute  which  Nature  offers  in  lieu  of  the 
unattainable  Satisfaction.  Hence,  if  a  man  have  anything  he 
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would  not  cease  to  value,  any  book,  any  friend,  for  example,  let 
him  fear  to  make  use  of  it,  but  keep  it  at  such  respectful  distance 
that  familiarity  may  not  breed  a  contempt  of  its  beauty. .  .  . 

There  is  something  almost  congenial  to  me  in  Horace.  If  I 
both  live  to  be  superannuated  and  retain  some  ability  to  construe 
Latin  verse  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  I  may  get  a  genuine 
liking  for  the  old  Pagan.  So  may  I  buy  me  a  farm  when  my 
teeth  begin  to  fall,  and  sit  in  the  sun,  and  eat  and  read  and 
sleep!  That  would  be  true  Horatian  happiness,  would  it  not? 
Or  do  I  misunderstand  the  philosophy  of  Carpe  Diem?  At  a 
tangent  from  just  this  point  springs  the  problem  of  Horace,  that 
Roman  analogue  of  what,  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  is 
called  the  “problem  of  Hamlet.”  The  polished  ease,  the  cynic 
affability,  the  beautiful  serenity  of  Horace, — is  this  estimable, 
admirable,  and  altogether  worthy  of  emulation?  Or  is  it  es¬ 
sentially  base;  ignoble,  in  whole  or  in  part?  The  heroes  of  our 
youth  are  men  of  action  and  adventure,  however  uncouth;  or 
men  of  high  enthusiasms  and  intellectual  daring,  however  nar¬ 
row;  we  value  profundity  before  polish,  and  prefer  courage  to 
prudence.  Now,  Horace  is  the  poet  of  those  who  have  had  their 
try  at  life, — and  failed.  Perhaps,  therefore,  no  one  claiming  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  young  men  of  our  generation  (or 
of  any  generation,  for  that  matter)  may  appraise  him  justly. 
For,  he  is  inevitably  the  classic  saint  of  the  unadventurous,  the 
elderly  and  the  mildly  dyspeptic. 

He  was  the  first  great  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire. 
Let  all  things  run  their  course,  and  may  fools  worry  about  it,  if 
they  will;  success  and  failure  be  but  vain  figments  of  Stoics  and 
madmen;  while  kings  battle  and  storms  rage  without,  we  who  are 
wise  will  sit  at  home  and  be  comfortable.  This  is  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  Horace.  A  rare  genius  of  our  own  day  sings, 

“If  we  confess  our  sins,  they  are  forgiven; 

We  triumph,  if  we  know  we  failed.” 
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The  feminine  optimism  of  these  lines  is  the  Horatian  attitude, 
exactly. 

Let  us  be  just,  then,  and  admitting  that  the  Sabinian  fails  to 
touch  us  at  all  except  in  our  wistfulest  moods,  graciously  confess 
that  he  doubtless  had  his  own  fine  vision  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
and  has  at  any  rate,  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  worth,  bridged 
a  vast  gulf  of  time,  and  survived  unthinkable  revolutions  in  the 
tastes  and  opinions  of  men.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countryman  and  fellow-satirist,  Junius  Juvenal?  I  like  him 
even  less,  though  he  is  the  extreme  antithesis  of  Horace.  He  is  a 
morbid  duffer,  gloom-clouded  and  ineluctably  morose.  He  jokes 
about  tombstones  and  death’s-heads;  his  life  is  unalloyed  bitter¬ 
ness  to  him;  he  fears  the  malice  of  sycophantic  delators;  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  arrested  at  any  moment,  tortured,  burned,  drawn-and- 
quartered  by  some  offended  noble  whose  vices  he  has  lampooned. 
He  paints  society  as  a  quagmire  breeding  a  hideous  green-sick¬ 
ness;  his  symbol  of  life  is  a  terrible  serpent  writhing  in  filth.  He 
is  a  chronic  reformer,  and  much  addicted  to  the  melancholy  and 
unhealthy  pessimism  of  his  ilk.  Poor  old  fellow,  he  sees  life 
indeed  “through  a  glass,  in  a  dark  manner,”  and  views  the  very 
sun  through  dark-tinted  spectacles.  If  you  study  his  Satires 
with  incautious  assiduity,  it  is  very  possible  you  may  go  mad  and 
become  a  great  ranting  reformer.  The  successful  pessimists  of 
history,  from  Savonarola  to  Strindberg — and  even  to  Mr.  Pussy¬ 
foot  Johnson,  for  all  I  know — have  been  students  of  Juvenal,  and 
that  is  the  saddest  criticism  I  may  pass  upon  them  all. 

It  was  well  that  the  positions  of  Juvenal  and  Horace  in  time 
were  not  exactly  synchronous.  Had  they  been  contemporaries, 
they  would  have  despised  each  other.  You  may  easily  imagine 
the  one  calling  the  other  a  “perfumed  parasite”  or  “indolent  fop,” 
or  the  other  speaking  of  that  “addle-pated  grouch”  in  terms  of 
no  little  dismay  and  contempt.  But  on  colder  thought  it  appears 
impossible  that  they  could  have  lived  at  the  same  moment  of 
time.  The  genius  of  each  of  them  consisted  in  that  each  was  a 
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fit  instrument  selected  by  the  necessity  of  events  to  be  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  his  own  generation.  Each  was  molded  and  shaped  by 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  each  is  no  more  than  a  noble 
record  of  his  own  era.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  their  perennial 
life  and  the  true  reason  why  their  works  have  passed  into  death¬ 
less  literature.  Neither  was  a  transcendent  genius;  we  do  not 
regard  either  as  a  beacon-light  of  history.  No  tradition  of  truth 
or  large  freedom  clings  about  the  skirts  of  them.  Their  sur¬ 
vival  has  been  due  in  most  measure,  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
great  poets  or  prophets  or  successful  reformers,  but  to  reasons 
of  historical  convenience,  as  for  example,  they  furnish  excellent 
clues  to  an  understanding  of  the  difficult  periods  in  which  they 
lived.  Horace  was  a  genial  old  gentleman,  true  enough,  and  by 
some  accident  of  birth  or  fortune  a  delightful  talker,  but  you 
must  agree  at  the  last  that  he  has  not  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire 
in  him.  And  Juvenal,  were  he  alive  today,  would  assuredly  make 
a  corking  leader-writer  for  the  Boston  Telegram ,  let  us  say;  but 
he  was  no  great  thinker.  A  fine  preacher,  truly;  but  with  an 
ounce  of  cant,  like  many  others. 

No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  they  say.  Juvenal 
was  not  an  exception.  No  triumphs  were  celebrated,  no  statues 
erected,  verses  composed  or  tablets  inscribed  in  his  honor.  No 
more  meagre  page  is  there  in  the  book  of  history  than  that  which 
gives  us  our  knowledge  of  him;  and  this  a  surest  sign  that  his 
day  did  not  regard  him  highly.  The  amplest  bit  of  evidence  we 
have  of  his  existence,  apart  from  his  own  fragmentary  writings, 
is  a  half-obliterated  inscription  cut  in  stone  which  after  infinite 
study  and  considerable  guesswork,  imparts  merely  that  D. 
IUNIUS  IUVENALIS  was  once  born,  and  lived,  and  later  took 
bed  and  died.  He,  who  was  so  out  of  sympathy  with  the  levity 
of  his  contemporaries,  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  valued  by  them. 
Naturally  there  was  then,  as  now  and  always,  a  sensitiveness,  on 
the  part  of  the  reigning  powers  and  little  gods,  to  the  criticism  of 
the  righteous.  And  such  criticism  was  punished  with  all  the 
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severity  and  refinement  of  cruelty  that  the  Roman  genius  in  its 
degeneracy  could  contrive.  That  famous  description  in  the  First 
Satire,  of  the  tortures  visited  upon  such  temerarious  souls  as 
dared  preach  the  wickedness  of  the  prevailing  conditions,  rises 
from  those  pages  like  a  choking,  unwholesome  breath. 

He  lived  in  an  age  when,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  it  were 
better  not  to  live.  He  seems  to  have  understood  this,  and  it  was 
the  cause  of  all  his  bitterness.  Bitterly,  bitterly  he  chided  his 
rash  and  luxurious  generation.  Its  servility,  its  vulgar  display, 
its  bestial  lusts,  no  longer  controlled  or  concealed  through  fear  of 
any  conventional  opinion,  but  flaunted  openly  to  high  heaven; 
the  wholesale  decay  and  corruption,  the  passing  of  every  standard 
which  formerly  had  been  held  estimable  and  honorable  among 
men;  above  all,  the  loss  of  personal  freedom  and  of  those  public 
virtues  which  alone  make  such  freedom  possible;  these  things  he 
saw  and  painted  more  vividly,  more  movingly  than  any  other. 
It  was  this  clear  vision  of  his  that  soured  him. 

He  penned  his  rebuke  in  blackest  superlatives.  The  Satires 
are  not  pleasant  reading;  even  the  flashes  of  humor  are  not  funny. 
It  is  a  tragic  wit.  The  lightest  passages  are  dolorous,  and  the 
narrative  grows  occasionally  repulsive  and  hysterical.  Juvenal 
beheld  unspeakable,  if  somewhat  indefinable,  calamities  impend¬ 
ing  the  state.  Probably  he  felt  a  vague  fore-vision  of  the  not- 
distant  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  although  I  do  not  recall  he  has 
left  a  positive  vaticination  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  At  any  rate 
he  sees  no  other  way  out  of  the  hideous  welter  save  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  advice  he  gives  his  friend  Umbricius.  There  is  but 
one  course,  he  tells  him,  open  to  the  prudent  man:  let  him  pack 
his  grip  and  depart  to  some  hole  of  a  deserted  village,  there  to 
spend  his  days  in  honest  seclusion,  suiting  his  life  to  such  humble 
occupations  as  like  him  best — the  while  the  outside  world  goes 
its  sunshine  way  to  bottomless  perdition.  Nursing  this  dismal 
spirit  of  abnegation,  Juvenal  sets  himself  to  prepare  for  the  ages 
that  terrible  delineation  of  the  vices  of  Roman  decadence  which 
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makes  the  Satires  so  memorable.  And  while  he  thus  employs 
himself,  behold,  the  shades  grow  thick  and  thicker  about  him, 
until  at  last  he  is  wholly  swallowed  up.  But  out  of  that  impene¬ 
trable  gloom  one  fancies  the  echoing  of  his  sublime  despair: 
Facit  indignatio  versum. 

Now,  Horace  is  different.  Antedating  his  compatriot  and  fel¬ 
low-satirist  by  a  scant  century,  he  nevertheless  lived  in  a  very 
different  time.  Augustus  was  in  the  seat  of  empire;  his  wise  and 
just  rule  gave  every  apparent  promise  of  unimpaired  stability 
and  prosperity.  It  was  indeed  the  Golden  Age.  The  sun  was  in 
the  zenith.  Moreover,  it  was  midsummer,  and  though  the  seed 
was  long  sown,  the  crop  was  not  in.  The  time  of  the  harvest  was 
not  yet.  Horace  gives  many  shrewd  indications  that  he  read  his 
country’s  future  history  well.  Wisely  he  shrugged  his  Italian 
shoulders.  “Beshrew  the  morrow!  Do  we  live  longer  than  to- 
day?”  To  be  sure,  vice  and  extravagance  abounded  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  and  there  was  room  for  improvement  of  the 
national  morals.  But  with  a  little  discretion  and  not  too  much 
ambition,  a  wise  man  versed  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  sure 
of  himself,  might  do  very  nicely.  So  did  Horace. 

He  was  an  incurable  optimist  and  could  afford  to  be.  Every 
thing  that  men  deem  desirable:  honor  among  his  fellows,  wealth, 
position,  valued  friends,  unnumbered  dignities,  and  a  faculty  for 
enjoying  all  these  to  the  full,  were  showered  upon  him.  They 
came  to  him  almost  without  his  seeking.  They  belonged  to  him 
as  if  by  the  very  law  of  his  constitution.  His  was  one  of  those 
rare  lives  which  strike  us  as  being  not  so  much  a  struggle, 
whether  after  temporal  satisfactions  or  unattainable  ideals,  as  the 
fruition  of  a  number  of  other  lives.  Things  for  which  commoner 
men  have  always  striven,  came  unsought  to  him.  Fortune,  that 
fair  and  gracious  lady,  smiled  on  him  sweetly.  For  himself,  he 
was  more  than  content  with  the  frugal  comfort  afforded  by  his 
little  estate  in  the  country.  But  the  Lord  Maecenas,  with  fond 
impatience,  must  needs  post  a  messenger  thither  to  rebuke  the 
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simple-mannered  poet  for  staying  so  long  away  from  the  favors 
and  honors  and  adulation  which  the  Capital  was  only  too  anxious 
to  heap  on  him. 

His  simplicity  was  perfect.  He  knew  no  doubts  or  painful 
introspections.  He  had  no  vanities.  He  did  not  care  for  large 
aspirations  or  poetic  poses.  Gentle,  kindly,  urbane,  tolerant,  un¬ 
affected;  such  was  he.  And  these  fine  qualities  he  has  faithfully 
painted  for  us  in  many  glowing,  golden  verses.  We  may  not 
impute  it  to  him  as  a  fault  that  he  was,  after  all,  somewhat 
ignoble..  It  is  a  defect  that  always  mars  your  perfect  gentle¬ 
man.  For  though  gentleness  and  great  courage  are  not  mutually 
repugnant,  they  are  surely  not  sister  virtues.  And  so  Horace 
was  always  a  gentleman,  but  he  was  never  a  hero. 

You  see,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  mid-Victorian! 

We  may  envy  him  his  sunny  placid  nature.  In  his  quiet  way 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  farm  and  his  trees,  his  books  and  his 
genius.  He  loved  his  friends  and  he  loved  his  bob-tailed  mule. 
And  understanding  Horace,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
antithesis.  He  was  mildly  philosophic  and  liked  to  manufacture 
sugared  generalities.  He  was  given  to  occasional  indulgence  in 
abstruse  speculation,  providing  always  it  was  not  too  abstruse,  or 
too  violently  stimulating.  For,  like  all  perfect  gentlemen,  he 
preferred  venerable  commonplaces  to  startling  originality. 

He  lived  very  happily  at  his  Sabine  farm.  If  it  was  the  Spring 
or  Summer  season,  he  would  wander  blithely  out-of-doors  under 
the  clear  morning  sky,  and  inspect  his  grounds  and  gardens,  or 
sit  under  a  shade-tree  and  read  some  dusty  old  manuscript.  If 
he  passed  by  a  brook,  he  would  throw  himself  down  on  its  bank 
and  compose  delicate  verses  to  its  rippling  music.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  ladies  from  town  would  come  in  their  silks  and  velvet 
gowns;  then  followed  the  light  laugh  and  quick  glance  of  their 
gracious  conversation.  Horace  would  sit  in  the  midst  of  them, 
like  Apollo  among  the  Muses,  and  gently  deprecate  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  their  costumes.  He  would  thoroughly  enjoy  doing  that, 
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for  he  too  was  a  born  reformer,  if  only  in  a  small  way.  I  regret  to 
note  the  ladies  did  not  take  tea,  for  it  was  unknown  in  those  days. 
Perhaps  they  drank  “beakers  full  of  the  warm  South,”  instead. 

But  Winter  was  the  season  most  beloved  of  Horace.  Then  it 
was  he  gathered  his  friends,  his  dependents  and  his  household 
about  him,  and  if  the  storm  raged  madly  without,  or  the  white 
snow  capped  Mount  Soracte’s  far  distant  heights,  then  he  was 
immensely  in  his  humor,  and  almost  beside  himself  with  glee. 
And  calling  for  song  and  dance  and  old  Falernian  wine,  he  would 
write  the  merriest  poetry!  It  is  like  the  laughter  of  children. 

And  there  you  are.  When  you  think  of  it,  my  two  gentlemen 
of  old  Rome  do  really  demonstrate  two  wholly  different  attitudes 
toward  life  in  the  midst  of  its  distractions.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  their  lives  illustrate  for  me  with  the 
force  of  a  moral  truth,  it  is  this:  the  ant-like  insignificance  in  time 
and  space  of  the  individual  man.  Two  men  standing  apart  from 
men  were  they,  who  alone  had  vision  enough  to  warn  of  that 
approaching  world-disaster  which,  if  they  are  truly  to  be  credited 
with  perspicuity,  they  must  have  realized  was  inevitable.  And 
one  of  them  pleading  and  lightly  urgent,  the  other  bitter  and 
scornful,  they  strove,  as  indeed  they  were  obliged  to  do,  to  rebuke 
their  foolhardy  contemporaries  and  to  stem  the  irresistible  flood. 
Now  that  destruction  has  swallowed  them  up,  and  swept  all  the 
many  later  centuries  into  the  same  gulf,  we  see  that  they  did  not 
suffer  so  very  much  after  all,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  their 
felicity  to  set  their  names  to  an  unique  page  in  the  chronicle  of 
universal  experience. 

The  conviction  grows  on  me  that  Horace  was  not  very  far 
wrong  in  his  view-point.  Doubtless  he  was  too  passive,  too  utter¬ 
ly  disengaged.  But  his  broad  tolerance  and  his  sense  of  humor 
were  admirable.  Equipped  with  such  virtues,  he  at  least  knew 
how  to  live;  most  people  nowadays  don’t!  The  ars  vivendi  is 
the  rarest  of  the  arts. 

Juvenal  has  been  the  archetype  of  countless  moderns.  Today, 
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for  instance,  there  are  ever  so  many  good  people  abroad  who 
cherish  (and  not  merely  cherish,  but  vehemently  propagate)  his 
dismal  view  of  the  current  fact.  They  regard  the  manifold  evils 
that  everywhere  obtain  upon  the  earth,  and  dolefully  conclude 
that  in  a  little  while  this  old  world  must  go  down  in  thunder  or 
up  in  smoke.  Well  then,  Horace  would  have  replied,  let  it  go! 
If  we  are  all  to  be  swept  over  the  abyss  presently,  why — I  sup¬ 
pose  we  must.  At  all  events  it  will  be  a  colorful  and  interesting 
spectacle.  But  need  we  fear  it?  If  our  conduct  satisfies  us  now, 
will  it  not  justify  us  always?  I  am  fond  of  the  Socratean  maxim: 
“Nothing  of  evil  can  befall  a  good  man,  either  in  life  or  after 
death.”  No,  nor  yet  in  thunder-storms  or  world-catastrophes. 

Herein  lies  a  fundamental  difference  between  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  The  latter  is  intense  in  his  patriotisms;  he  is  inten¬ 
sely  worried  about  the  future  of  the  people,  the  nation  and  the 
race.  Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  his  virtue  as  the 
justification  of  his  detachment.  He  has  no  patriotisms.  All  men 
are  his  brothers  and  compatriots,  all  times  and  ages  secure  alike 
his  sympathy.  Or  more  correctly,  he  views  all  men  and  times 
and  conditions  as  the  mere  setting  for  his  life  and  movements, 
or  as  a  magnificent  show  arranged  for  his  entertainment.  Above 
all,  he  is  not  worried  about  the  future,  because  he  lives  always  in 
and  for  the  present.  Carpe  diem!  In  this  respect  I  may  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  rate  myself  an  admirer  of  Horace,  not  of 
course  by  reason  of  any  balance  of  argument  in  favor  of  his  point 
of  view,  but  as  a  matter  of  temperament  solely. 

It  is  a  long  time  that  these  two  ancient  gentlemen  have  slept 
in  the  earth.  And  curious  it  is  to  think  how  many,  many  genera¬ 
tions  have  joined  them  there.  Requiescant!  What  a  strange 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  impermanence  it  gives  to  pick  up  and 
open  an  edition  of  Horace  or  Juvenal  or  any  other  long-since-dead 
author.  The  old  volumes  seem  to  repeat  with  Goethe, 

“Wait  but  a  little, 

Thou  too  shalt  rest.” 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


My  Dream  Ships 


I  cleared  a  fleet  of  clipper-ships  from  my  port  of  dreams  one  day. 
They  spread  their  wings  like  sea-gulls  and  breasted  the 
flung-spray 

With  free  helms  and  flowing  sheets,  on  their  own  mysterious  way. 

Engulfing  waves  have  met  them,  and  slowly  one  by  one 

Each  dream  has  passed  from  my  vision  ere  its  voyage  end 
was  won, 

And  hope  is  chilled,  ambition  killed  at  the  setting  of  life’s  sun. 

O  say!  Shall  I  ever  find  them  in  the  salvage  of  the  sea? 

Shall  not  one  reach  the  harbor;  and  all  forever  be 
Like  battered  hulks  forsaken  on  the  coast  of  Eternity? 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


“WITH  THE  LORD  THERE  IS  MERCY” 


HE  circling  morning  mists  were  deepening  over  the  city, 
enshrouding  the  gloomy  forms  of  buildings  in  a  grayish, 
damp  winding-sheet.  The  elevated  trains  sounded  fear¬ 
fully  near,  crashing  and  roaring  through  the  quiet  of  the  drugged 
metropolis.  Briggs  Street  settled — in  its  squalor — in  a  deep  and 
unfeigned  stupor,  lay  like  a  spangled  fiend  in  the  glare  of  the 
street-lights.  The  damp  pavement  shone  through  the  haze  as  a 
leaden-silver  canyon  between  its  walls  of  ramshackle  dwellings; 
the  latter,  the  badges  of  those  who  dwelled  within,  busy  at  the 
faro  wheel  of  Death. 

Into  this  despondency  stepped  Doane,  clenching  his  threadbare 
coat  at  the  neck  with  his  gruesome  hands  as  if  to  choke  off  a 
weak,  dry  cough,  insistent  and  foreboding.  With  a  prayer  on 
his  lips  and  a  new  hope  in  his  heart,  he  faded  furtively  from  the 
doorway  of  No.  73  into  the  mantling  mist,  a  burning  brand  on 
Briggs  Street’s  funeral  pyre. 

Shortly  he  returned  bearing  a  stolen  bottle  of  milk  clutched 
within  his  coat.  The  task  of  escape  had  been  severe  and  now 
that  unrelenting  cough  wracked  his  slender  frame.  He  gazed 
at  No.  73,  his  erstwhile  home,  and  murmured,  “Just  one  chance! 
The  little  child  shall  lead  me.” 

Three  hours  before,  he  had  awakened  in  a  fit  of  coughing  and 
heard  outside  his  door,  in  the  pitch-black  entry,  the  plaintive  cry 
of  a  child.  Caustic  visions  surged  before  his  eyes;  out  of  the 
dark  were  weaved  fantastic  and  startling  scenes.  He  thought 
of  death,  of  the  death  he  expected;  “My  God,  make  me  suffer  if 
you  will,  but  let  me  forget  the  past!”  Again  the  little  cry 
sounded,  complaining  and  demanding.  He  reached  for  his  Bible. 

The  wavering  light  of  a  candle  showed  a  little  blue  and  white 
bundle,  gasping  and  sobbing;  by  its  side  was  a  prayer-book.  He 
lifted  the  tiny  lump  of  soft,  warm  flesh  and  gently  touched  his 
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face,  haggard  and  worn,  on  that  for  which  he  had  always  prayed; 
prayed  for,  that  he  might  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  his 
seared  past,  of  the  dark  days  of  long  ago,  and  now,  his  prayer 
granted,  he  wept,  for  he  feared  that  the  means  of  his  redemption 
was  arrived  too  late.  He  opened  the  prayer-book  and  read  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover,  “As  his  father  left  me,  so  I  leave  him; 
may  he  atone  for  his  father’s  sins.” 

The  Voice  of  the  Past  whispered,  “Once  upon  a  time  you  left 
a  home.  You  didn’t  care;  devil  sirens  coaxed  you  away,  and 
now  see  what  you  have!  You  read  the  paper  soon  after.  You 
know  how  they  found  your  baby.  You  saw  them  drag  your 
wife’s  body  from  the  slimy  pool!  And  you  only  smiled!” 

“Stop!  My  God,  I  am  sorry!  Only  a  chance!”  Carefully 
he  fondled  the  innocent  sacrifice  which  had  been  offered  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  on  the  altar  of  Death;  a  sacrifice  which  he  too,  had  offered 
in  the  years  gone  by.  With  the  coming  of  light,  he  realized  that 
the  baby  needed  food,  now  he  was  returned  from  his  mission, 
happy  in  his  success. 

The  baby  satisfied  and  lulled  to  sleep,  Doane,  with  his  Bible, 
left  the  desolate,  meagrely  furnished  tenement  and  guiltily 
hastened  to  his  favorite  spot  in  the  Public  Park.  He  wended  his 
way  through  cardinal  and  saffron  paths  hung  with  the  brilliant, 
tesselated  tapestries  of  nature.  Through  these  vaults  drifted  the 
mingled  chorus  of  the  woodland  choir  of  every  sort  of  bird,  all 
unmindful  of  gloomy  today  and  yesterdays  as  they  chirped  the 
praises  of  the  glorious  days  of  the  past  and  of  the  golden  tomor¬ 
row.  This  he  thought  a  fitting  sacristy.  Wandering  aimlessly, 
his  travels  led  him  to  the  natural  pond  in  the  centre  of  the  park. 
The  wind  whistled  through  the  thick  bank  of  pine  trees  and  then 
softened  to  a  faint  rustle  as  it  played  among  the  tinted  maples. 
The  waters  lapping  at  the  base  of  a  grim  and  foreboding  cliff, 
seemed  black  as  death.  Doane  thought  as  his  own  death.  As 
he  stood  on  a  jutting  pier,  the  ripples  assumed  the  guise  of  fawn¬ 
ing  devils  and  the  buried  bed  of  scarlet  leaves  seemed  beckoning 
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fingers  of  flame.  In  the  midst  of  a  long  fit  of  coughing,  he 
opened  his  Bible  and  read, — “With  the  Lord  there  is  mercy.” 

A  knowledge  of  the  trust  spurred  him  back  to  Briggs  Street. 
A  clamoring  throng  and  No.  73  in  embers!  He  became  a  fan¬ 
atic;  heedless  of  his  cough,  he  fiercely  elbowed  through  the 
massed  gathering,  to  a  group  of  weeping  women.  “The  baby! 
Where  is  he?”  The  only  response  was  a  tiny  bundle  wrapped 
in  canvas.  Broken-hearted,  insane,  he  melted  back  into  the 
throng. 

Nightfall  found  Doane  pacing  feverishly  back  and  forth  on  the 
pier  in  the  park.  The  sky  had  cleared  and  now  it  was  spattered 
with  golden  fires.  The  reflections  in  the  pool  were  peepholes  in 
the  roof  of  Hell  and  still  he  saw  the  grinning  imps.  The  frogs 
were  croaking,  “Go  ahead!  Go  ahead!”  Motionless,  he  took  in 
the  dark  blue  sky  gleaming  so  pitiless,  the  frowning  face  of  the 
black  cliff  topped  by  whistling  pines. 

“My  race  is  of  the  swamp.  The  pearling  drops  of  the  fountain 
of  life  were  not  for  me.  But  once  did  I  have  day;  since  then  it 
is  night.  The  word  of  God  is  written  in  His  works!”  And  then 
a  cloud,  deep  and  sombre,  hid  the  face  of  the  moon;  there  was 
darkness — for  Doane,  a  crumpled  heap  on  the  pier,  there  was 
light. 

Nature  awakes  sluggishly  from  her  fitful  sleep  of  dreams. 
Retreating  Autumn  plays  her  notes  on  ruby-leafed  lyres — the 
chorus  of  Winter  waiting  eagerly  in  the  wings.  She  takes  with 
her  a  soul;  takes  it  far  above  to  be  shrived  in  virgin  snows, 
clothed  in  rainbow  raiment.  A  new  light  has  come  and  the  waters 
no  longer  run  to  roof  a  flaming  pit.  For  Satan  has  failed;  his 
assaults  have  been  in  vain.  Nature  has  claimed  the  citadel,  God 
has  gained  the  soul.  Once  more,  and  forever,  Doane  basks  in  the 
crystal  shine  of  the  fountain  of  life.  On  his  lifeless  mask  is  the 
smile  of  happiness,  while  his  eyes  gleam  defiance  to  the  tempter. 
The  boast  of  the  right  and  of  future  glory  is  framed  on  his  lips, 
for  “ .  .  .  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy.” 


John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


The  Gift  of  Dreams 


The  past  is  gone;  its  joys, 

Its  sorrows,  live  no  more; 

The  dreams  of  yesterday 

Like  waves  that  touch  no  shore 
Have  vanished  now — perchance 
To  rise  again  some  time 
And  haunt  the  spectral  hopes 
Of  others  in  their  prime. 

Regrets  we  have  not,  yet 

We  can  but  hope  such  dreams 
May  be  our  friends  through  life, 
E’en  as  a  beacon  gleams, 

In  darkness’  pall  to  guide 

The  youthful  helmsman;  Love 
Hears  all — we  pray  the  gift 
Of  dreams  from  God  above. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  DESTINY 


LD  Rosa  sat  by  the  door  of  her  cottage  and  looked  over 
the  restless  water  to  where  the  leaden  line  of  the  horizon 
marked  the  division  of  a  grey  sky  and  a  grey  ocean. 
Below  her  she  could  see  the  white  flash  of  the  breaker’s  teeth  as 
they  encountered  the  long  line  of  hidden  reefs  that  flanked  the 
coast.  Above  her  ragged  clouds  passed  unendingly,  relentlessly, 
like  grim  shadows  across  a  sombre  background.  Human  life 
seemed  to  be  absent  from  the  scene  upon  which  she  gazed.  Inside 
a  kettle  bubbled  on  the  little  stove,  but  in  the  open,  save  for  the 
veer  and  dip  of  the  sea-gulls,  all  activity  appeared  to  be  eternally 
suspended  in  the  presence  of  the  sea,  the  Mother  of  Destiny. 

Yes.  Rosa  was  old.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Her 
face,  seamed  with  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  and  scarred  with  the 
wounds  of  Time;  her  white  hair,  crowning  her  head  as  the  snow 
crowns  a  distant  mountain-peak;  her  gnarled  and  knotted  hands, 
peeping  from  the  sleeves  of  a  coarse  but  neat  gingham  dress;  all 
these  signs  would  tell  you  that  she  was  old.  And  yet  she  was 
not  feeble.  She  was  simply  a  fisherman’s  widow,  vigorous  in  her 
old  age. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  scudding  clouds  presaged  a  north¬ 
easter,  a  companion  cloud  seemed  to  have  settled  on  her  face. 
It  was  not  worry  over  her  son’s  safe  return  that  had  cast  the 
transient  shadow.  In  her  long  life  first  as  the  wife  and  secondly 
as  the  mother  of  a  fisherman,  she  had  never  known  anyone  who 
knew  the  reefs,  the  channel,  the  weather-signs  and  his  own  boat, 
better  than  her  son.  She  had  a  supreme  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  win  thru’  to  a  safe  anchorage,  tho’  the  thunderous  breakers 
should  shake  the  cliffs  and  the  sea  be  a  tumult  of  towering  moun¬ 
tains  and  yawning  valleys.  Far  different  thoughts  were  filling  her 
mind  at  present.  She  was  thinking  of  the  time,  not  far  distant, 
when  her  old  bones  would  be  laid  beside  those  of  her  busband  in 
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the  little  village  churchyard.  Neither  was  it  a  morbid  reflection 

on  death  or  an  unwholesome  fear  of  its  clutches  that  stirred  her. 

/ 

She  was  thinking  only  of  her  son,  Alfred,  and  what  he  would 
do  when  she  was  gone. 

“Alfred,”  she  had  said  to  him  a  few  days  previous,  “the  time 
isn’t  far  off  when  your  old  mother  will  be  laid  at  rest;  and  what 
troubles  my  old  mind  now  is  ‘Who  will  do  for  you  when  I  am 
gone?  Who  will  keep  the  fire  bright  upon  the  hearth,  the  kettle 
singing  on  the  stove  and  a  warm  corner  ready  for  you  by  the 
chimney-piece,  where  you  can  sit  and  smoke  and  feel  at  home? 
It  isn’t  that  I’m  afraid  to  go.  I  long  to  be  with  my  dear  Jim 
once  more.  But  how  can  I  go,  feeling  that  you  will  be  uncared 
for  and  neglected  when  I  am  gone?  There  are  any  number  of 
lasses  in  the  village  who  would  have  you.  Why  won’t  you  take 
one  and  make  my  old  heart  glad?” 

And  Alfred,  himself  nearing  fifty  years  and  with  a  few  grey 
hairs  already  showing  in  his  black  hair,  smiled  mournfully  and 
said,  “Mother,  I  have  but  one  love  and  that  is  you.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  you  going,  still  less  to  think  of  other  hands  touch¬ 
ing  your  pots  and  pans,  of  another  form  beside  our  hearth-fire. 

There  was  one  once  who  might  have . But  she  is  gone  and 

when  you  die  I  want  to  die  too.” 

There  had  been  a  note  of  finality  in  his  voice  that  had  pre¬ 
cluded  further  discussion.  Yet  old  Rosa  had  continued  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  hope  that  when  she  died  she  would  leave  behind  her — 
Alfred  in  the  loving  care  of  a  woman,  who  alone  could  make  a 
true  home  of  the  cotage.  But  alas,  the  realization  of  that  hope 
seemed  far  away,  farther  than  the  old  eyes  could  see. 

And  now  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  about  to  break.  The  moan 
of  the  wind  around  the  house  had  risen  from  a  low,  intermittent 
sob  to  an  unending  shriek;  now  waxing  to  a  shrill  crescendo,  now 
sinking  to  a  dreary  wail,  like  the  cry  of  a  pampered  child.  A 
swiftly  flying  gust  of  rain  tapped  on  the  window-pane  and  the 
storm  had  come.  Old  Rosa  crossed  the  kitchen,  lighted  her  little 
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kerosene -lamp  and  placed  it  in  the  window,  looking  out  to  sea. 

Then  she  busied  herself  with  the  supper. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Nancy  Livermore  stumbled  up  the  rocky  path  to  the  door  of 
the  weather-beaten,  little  cottage.  The  nearest  neighbor  to  old 
Rosa,  she  had  been  unable  to  shake  off  an  insistent  worry  over  the 
old  woman,  which  recurred  again  and  again  until  it  drove  her  out 
into  the  storm  to  set  her  fears  at  rest.  The  howling  wind  drove 
repeated  gusts  of  rain  into  her  face,  but  she  bowed  her  sou’¬ 
wester-covered  head,  leaned  against  the  gale  and  forced  her  feet, 
encased  in  hip  rubber-boots,  to  negotiate  the  journey.  At  last 
she  reached  the  cottage  and  knocked  but  received  no  answer. 

As  she  opened  the  door  the  wind  gave  one  last,  despairing 
shreik  and  blew  her  bodily  into  the  room.  One  startled  glance 
at  the  body  of  Old  Rosa  on  the  floor,  and  she  stopped  only  to 
carry  the  old  woman  to  her  bed,  and  to  ascertain  that  she  still 
lived.  Then  out  into  the  storm  again  to  plod  back  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  and  send  a  boy  for  the  village  doctor. 

A  sympathetic  neighbor  returned  with  her  and  the  two  women 
proceeded  to  divest  old  Rosa  of  her  clothing  and  make  her 
comfortable.  A  rattle  at  the  door  and  the  kindly  face  of  the 
old  doctor  appeared,  framed  against  the  background  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  He  entered  quickly  and  crossed  immediately  to  the  bed. 
His  expression  of  concern  deepened,  if  anything,  and  he  muttered 
in  answer  to  mute  looks  of  inquiry,  “Shock.  At  her  age .  .  . ,” 
and  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  “She  may  live  months.  She 
may  die  tonight.  There  isn’t  much  that  we  can  do.”  He  seated 
himself  by  the  bed  with  a  finger  on  the  patient’s  pulse  and  the 
two  women  returned  to  the  fireside  and  conversed  in  low  tones. 

“It’s  too  bad  that  Alfred  isn’t  here,”  said  Nancy. 

“Ay.  That  it  is,”  replied  her  companion.  “I  hope  he  is  safe, 
this  terrible  night.” 

“Trust  him  for  that.  No  better  sailor  skirts  these  coasts. 
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You’ll  find  in  the  morning  that  he’s  run  in  somewhere  until  the 
blow  is  over.” 

“I  hope  he  arrives  before  the  end  comes.” 

“Ay.  So  do  I,  but  it  will  be  a  sad  homecoming.  An’  here  she 
is  dying  without  ever  getting  her  wish,  altho’  there  were  many 
fine  lasses  in  the  village  who  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
have  him.  Now  there  are  a  few  lines  of  grey  in  his  hair  but  even 
now  there’s  the  widow  McManus . ” 

“Sh.  Don’t  talk  of  that  now.” 

“And  to  think  that  such  a  fine  fellow  should  go  clean  daft  over 
a  girl.  Why,  there  are  as  fine  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught; 
and  a  fisherman  ought  to  know  that,  if  there’s  nothing  on  the 
hook  the  first  time,  he  can  still  throw  out  his  line  again.  And 
Jenny  McMorrow  wasn’t  the  only  fine  girl  in  Stonehaven  either.” 

There  was  a  moan  from  the  bed  and  both  looked  up  but  the 
old  doctor  motioned  them  back  and  they  resumed  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“I  hear  that  she  is  back  and  wearing  widow’s  weeds,  too.  That 
will  be  brave  news  for  Alfred.” 

“She  isn’t  really?” 

“Yes.  Jack  saw  her  last  evening,  but  not  to  speak  to.” 

“How  did  she  look?” 

“As  handsome  as  ever,  altho’  older  and  more  mature  of  course.” 

“But  will  she  have  him  now?” 

“Ah.  Who  knows?  But  I  think  so.  There  never  was  any¬ 
one  but  Alfred  and  the  other.” 

A  weak  voice  from  the  bed  brought  them  to  their  feet. 

“Alfred.  Where  is  Alfred?”  said  the  sick  woman. 

“Hush.  He  will  be  here,”  said  the  doctor.  “You  can’t  expect 
his  boat  to  get  in  this  soon,  can  you?” 

The  sick  woman  accepted  this  statement  passively,  as  tho’ 
there  were  no  doubt  in  her  mind  about  his  safe  return.  The  room 
settled  into  silence  and  nothing  was  heard  for  perhaps  a  half  an 
hour.  Suddenly  the  watchers  were  awakened  from  their  semi- 
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doze  by  the  strong,  clear  voice  of  old  Rosa,  a  voice  no  longer  that 
of  old  age  but  the  vigorous  tones  of  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

“Jim!  Jim!  I’m  coming.  Alfred . ”  and,  as  she  sank 

back,  the  awesome  presence  of  Death  filled  the  room  until  the 
watchers  could  feel  and  almost  see  the  folds  of  his  sable  gar¬ 
ments. 

The  old  physician  bowed  his  head  and  sadly  murmured  “Let  us 
pray.” 

All  night  long  the  wind  piped  its  melancholy  dirge.  All  night 
the  rain  beat  with  ghostly  fingers  on  the  window-pane.  All  night 
the  feeble  flame  of  the  tiny  lamp  tried  in  vain  to  pierce  the  dark¬ 
ness.  But  morning  came  and  the  watchers  began  to  think  of 
the  return  of  the  fisher-son  and,  the  pain  that  would  worm  its  way 
into  his  breast,  and  of  the  task  of  telling  him  the  sad  message. 

The  storm  had  subsided  but  the  emerald  hills  of  tossing  water 
still  wore  a  fringe  of  lace,  as  the  whitecaps  came  tumbling  in  to 
the  shore. 

The  old  doctor  ran  his  fingers  thru’  his  shock  of  white  hair 
and  said,  “I  dread  the  return  of  Alfred.  How  can  I  tell  him?” 
The  two  women  clucked  sympathetically  and  he  went  on,  “I  am 
going  out  on  the  cliff  for  a  walk  to  clear  my  head.  You  two 
deserve  a  rest  also.”  He  was  gone  and  the  two  women  were 
left  to  meditate  on  the  homecoming  of  the  fisherman  and  to  hope 
that  he  would  not  arrive  while  they  were  there  alone. 

A  moment  they  waited — they  listened.  It  was  a  shout  from 
the  cliff.  With  startled  eyes  they  followed  the  finger  of  the 
doctor  to  where  a  limp  body  tossed  restlessly  back  and  forth  in 
the  wash  of  the  breakers.  And  the  wind  from  the  sea  seemed 
to  say  “when  you  are  gone  I  want  to  die  too!” 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


Dream-Sprites 


I  drive  them  from  me  in  despair, 
Yet  they  return  to  weep. 

Their  haunting  and  their  crooning 
Will  not  let  me  sleep. 

They  know  how  much  you  care. 

Why  torture  me,  in  grief  I  cry, 

Let  be  your  hopeless  quest, 

But  mocking  me  they  whisper 
Deep  down  within  my  breast. 

For  they  know  why  I  sigh. 

Where  soft  salt  winds  caress  the  sea 
And  sob  of  Loves  that  died, 

I  see  you  in  a  lost  white  ship 
That  drifts  adown  the  tide. 

Why  dost  thou  beckon  me? 


Victor  C.  Carr. 


FANEUIL  HALL 


IE  day  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  should  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Boston, 
for  it  gave  them  not  only  Paul  Revere  but  also  Faneuil 
Hall — “The  Cradle  of  Liberty.”  To  understand  how  such  a  re¬ 
sult  could  follow  from  a  few  pen-flourishes  of  a  French  ruler 
requires  the  study  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Faneuil  family. 

At  the  time  of  the  Huguenot  exodus  from  France  consequent 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict,  the  three  Faneuil  brothers,  And¬ 
rew,  Benjamin,  and  John,  fled  to  Holland,  where  Andrew  married. 
Later  they  sailed  for  America,  arriving  before  1691.  Within  a 
short  time  John  returned  to  France,  while  Benjamin  moved  to 
New  Rochelle,  New  York.  The  names  of  the  three  brothers 
appear  as  Benjamin,  John,  and  Andrew  Funell  on  the  Boston  tax 
list  of  1691  (Sc.  Sewall  Papers  i,293). 

Andrew  Faneuil  proved  himself  an  enterprising  merchant,  ac¬ 
quiring  considerable  real  estate  of  no  small  value.  He  was  a 
public  spirited  citizen.  At  his  death  he  left  much  of  his  wealth 
to  Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother,  Benjamin.  In  the  year 
1710  Mr.  Faneuil  purchased  for  £800  the  land  and  stone  house 
which  stood  on  Tremont  Street  opposite  the  King’s  Chapel  Bury¬ 
ing  Ground.  There  he  built  the  splendid  mansion  that  was  later 
to  become  the  property  of  his  nephew  Peter.  “The  deep  court¬ 
yard,”  says  Miss  Quincy  in  her  memoir  of  her  mother,  “orna¬ 
mented  by  flowers  and  shrubs,  was  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  platform  by  a  high  glacis,  surmounted  by  a  richly-wrought 
iron  railing,  decorated  with  gilt  balls.  The  edifice  was  of  brick, 
painted  white;  and  over  the  entrance-door  was  a  semi-circular 
balcony.  The  hall  and  apartments  were  spacious,  and  elegantly 
furnished.  The  terraces,  which  rose  from  the  paved  court  behind 
the  house,  were  supported  by  massy  walls  of  hewn  granite  and 
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were  ascended  by  flights  of  steps  of  the  same  material.” — 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Eliza  S.  M.  Quincy y  page  88.  Within  the 
confines  of  his  gardens  Andrew  Faneuil  built  the  first  greenhouse 
in  New  England,  and  at  a  point  from  which  a  wonderful  view 
could  be  obtained,  stood  a  summer-house  surmounted  by  a  glitter¬ 
ing  grass-hopper,  the  crest  of  Andrew  Faneuil. 

While  in  London  in  1715  Mr.  Faneuil  arranged  to  have  Andrew 
LeMercier  become  minister  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  on 
School  Street,  which  later  became  Roman  Catholic,  Mass  being 
said  there  on  Nov.  2,  1788,  for  the  first  time.  The  warehouses 
of  Andrew  Faneuil  were  located  on  Butler  Square  out  of  State 
Street  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Merchants  Row,  the  latter  being  built 
about  1732. 

On  the  death  of  Andrew  Faneuil  in  February,  1737-8,  the 
estate  became  the  property  of  his  nephew  Peter  who  had  been 
with  him  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1718.  Peter  was  born 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  on  June  20,  1700.  Little  is  known  of 
his  early  life  save  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children  and 
came  to  Boston  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Peter  Faneuil  had 
already  acquired  some  wealth  through  successful  business  activi¬ 
ty  when  he  inherited  his  uncle’s  property  but  he  scarcely  lived 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  either,  dying  in  five  years 
after  a  short  illness,  on  Feb.  3,  1742-3,  leaving  no  will.  The 
property  then  went  to  his  brother  Benjamin  who  had  been  dis¬ 
inherited  by  his  uncle. 

Peter  was  a  shrewd,  careful,  and  energetic  business  man;  he 
was  ready,  if  necessary  to  secure  what  was  due  him,  to  use  most 
persuasive  measures.  One  of  his  letters  gives  quite  unintentional¬ 
ly  an  instructive  insight  into  social  conditions  in  Boston  one  hund¬ 
red  and  eighty-five  years  ago,  revealing  as  it  does  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  town  at  that  time.  The  letter,  now  in  the  Library 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  directs  that  a  corres¬ 
pondent  buy  from  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  fish  “for  me,  for  the 
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use  of  my  house  as  likely  a  straight-limbed  negro  lad  as  possibly 
you  can  about  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fiveteen  years.” 

He  was,  however,  fond  of  display  and  good  living,  even  as 
wTas  John  Hancock.  About  two  weeks  after  his  uncle’s  death  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  London  correspondents  “Send  me,  by  the  very 
first  opportunity  for  this  place,  five  pipes  of  your  very  best 
Madeira  wine,  of  an  amber  color,  of  the  same  sort  which  you  sent 
to  our  good  friend,  DeLancey,  of  New  York.”  But  he  added, 
“As  this  wine  is  for  the  use  of  my  family,  I  hope  you  will  be  care¬ 
ful  that  I  have  the  best.  I  am  not  over  fond  of  the  strongest 
sort.”  He  also  wrote  to  London  about  the  same  time:  “Be  so 
good  as  to  send  me  a  handsome  chariot  with  two  sets  of  harness, 
with  the  arms,  as  enclosed,  on  the  same,  in  the  handsomest  man¬ 
ner  that  you  shall  judge  proper,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing 
gaudy.”  Peter  lived  in  the  old-time  liberal  fashion.  Dressed  in 
his  snuff-brown  velvet  suit,  and  with  a  full-bottomed  wig  to  set 
off  his  portly  figure,  he  must  have  made  quite  an  impression  as 
he  walked  to  his  coach  which  was  drawn  by  English  horses,  well- 
groomed  by  his  negro  slaves.  This  on  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
not  in  Wonderland! 

Above  all,  Peter  Faneuil  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  as  his 
gift  of  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  town  so  clearly  demonstrated.  In 
1740  Boston  had  no  public  market  as  the  old  market-buildings 
had  been  abandoned.  The  people  were,  for  some  reason,  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  question  of  a  public  market,  some  favoring, 
others  opposing  it.  At  this  stage  Faneuil  offered  to  build  a 
market  at  his  own  expense.  On  petition  of  343  citizens  a  town 
meeting  was  held  on  July  14,  1740,  and  Faneuil’s  offer  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  367  to  360. 

Faneuil  changed  his  original  plans  to  provide  a  larger  and  more 
costly  hall  than  he  at  first  intended.  Two  years  were  required 
to  finish  the  structure.  It  was  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high, 
and  measured  one  hundred  by  forty  feet.  It  contained  a  market, 
several  rooms  for  town  officers  and  a  hall  seating  one  thousand. 
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John  Smibert,  the  famous  portrait-painter  was  the  architect. 
Faneuil  Hall  was  the  first  building  in  Boston  that  gave  archi¬ 
tecture  an  opportunity  for  expression.  Usually  a  little  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  door,  or  a  main  cornice,  satisfied  the  architectural  re¬ 
quirements.  Faneuil  Hall,  however,  was  treated  architectuially 
as  a  whole,  having  round  arched  windows  and  doorway  with  en¬ 
gaged  pilasters  between,  carrying  entablatures  at  the  height  of 
the  various  stories.  As  first  built  the  ground  story  was  a  market, 
with  open  arches,  and  the  hall  in  the  second  story  was  somewhat 
low.  The  alterations  of  1806  doubled  the  width  of  the  building 
and  the  height  of  the  hall,  the  present  galleries  being  then  added 
at  the  height  of  the  old  ceiling.  On  the  exterior  a  third  order  of 
pilasters  and  arches  was  thus  added  to  the  two  of  the  original 
edifice;  and  the  increase  of  size  being  unaccompanied  by  any 
variation  either  in  outline  or  in  detail,  and  the  arches  of  the 
ground-floor  being  closed  by  doors  and  windows,  a  certain  blank¬ 
ness  and  monotony  of  effect  was  the  result,  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  old  hall,  and  which  has  not  been  ameliorated  by  painting 
the  walls  a  dusty  brown  color. 

On  September  13,  1742,  the  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
House  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  new  Faneuil  Hall  was  ac¬ 
cepted;  a  vote  was  also  passed  “That  in  testimony  of  the  town’s 
gratitude  to  the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.;  and  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  the  hall  over  the  market  place  be  named  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter  be  called  and  be  known  by  that  name.” 

Faneuil  lived  but  a  few  months  after  the  completion  of  the  hall, 
and  at  the  first  town  meeting  held  there — on  March  14,  1742-3, 
a  eulogy  of  him  was  delivered  by  John  Lovell,  master  of  the 
Public  Latin  School.  Faneuil  lies  buried  today  in  the  Old  Gran¬ 
ary  Burying-Ground  on  Tremont  Street,  not  far  from  the  grave 
of  the  other  famous  Boston  Huguenot  patriot,  Paul  Revere,  and 
scarcely  a  block  from  his  old  home  opposite  the  King’s  Chapel 
Burial  Ground. 

About  half-past  nine  on  the  night  of  Jan.  13,  1761,  fire  broke 
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out  in  one  of  the  town-shops  in  Dock  Square  and  Faneuil  Hall 
itself  soon  became  a  blackened  ruin,  the  brick  walls  alone  stand¬ 
ing.  At  a  town  meeting  held  on  March  9th,  it  was  voted  not  to 
repair  or  rebuild  the  hall;  but  the  next  day  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  whole  subject  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting.  On  March  23rd,  the  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  rebuilding  the  hall,  covering  it  with  a  slated  roof,  putting 
in  stone  window-frames  and  using  as  little  woodwork  as  possible 
about  the  ornaments.  The  General  Court  granted  permission 
for  a  lottery  to  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of  Faneuil  Hall  which  was 
again  occupied  for  a  town-meeting  March  14,  1764.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  Hall  James  Otis  “by  a  happy  prompting  of  the 
feeling  of  the  hour  consecrated  it  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  under  the  title  of  'the  cradle  of  liberty/  ” 

It  was  in  this  second  Faneuil  Hall  that  were  held  the  historic 
town-meetings  to  debate  “justifiable  resistance”  and  the  rights  of 
the  colonists,  whenever  the  attendance  did  not  require  the  use 
of  the  larger  Old  South.  As  already  mentioned  the  hall  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1806  on  the  plans  of  the  famous  architect,  Charles  Bul- 
finch.  In  1898  the  hall  was  reconstructed  of  fireproof  material 
to  assure  its  continuance  in  existence.  Since  that  time  the  only 
changes  made  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  historic 
building  absolutely  fireproof. 

During  the  seige  of  Boston  Faneuil  Hall  was  used  as  a  theatre 
by  the  British,  the  officers  and  other  amateurs  enacting  tragedy 
where  the  townsmen  had  held  meetings  of  equal  dramatic  force 
and  more  reality  of  meaning.  Some  of  the  officers  and  ladies 
formed  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theatrical  Amusements.  Per¬ 
formances  began  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  admission 
charges  being  one  dollar  for  “the  pit,”  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  gallery.”  The  building  was  apparently  always  crowded  so 
that  the  profits,  which  were  given  for  the  relief  of  poor  soldiers, 
were  considerable.  The  favorite  was  the  tragedy  “Zara,”  while 
the  comedy,  “The  Busy  Body,”  and  the  farces,  'The  Citizen”  and 
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“The  Apprentice/’  were  also  regular.  The  most  notable  piece 
was  the  local  farce  of  “The  Blockade  of  Boston”  by  General 
Burgoyne.  It  was  to  have  been  given  for  the  first  time  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8.  “The  Busy  Body”  had  been  acted  and  the  curtain  was 
about  to  be  drawn  when  the  actors  behind  the  scenes  heard  the 
exaggerated  report  of  a  raid  made  by  a  small  party  of  Americans 
upon  Charlestown.  One  actor,  dressed  as  a  Yankee  sergeant, 
stepped  out  on  the  stage  and  announced  that  the  alarm  guns  had 
been  fired  and  that  a  battle  was  going  on  in  Charlestown.  The 
audience,  thinking  this  to  be  the  first  scene  of  the  new  farce  and 
determined  to  get  all  the  fun  possible  out  of  it,  applauded  up¬ 
roariously,  but  the  order  was  then  given  in  dead  earnest  for  the 
officers  to  return  to  their  posts.  Dire  confusion  at  once  overtook 
the  audience  as  the  officers  jumped  over  the  orchestra,  breaking 
the  fiddles  on  the  way;  and  actors  ran  around  getting  rid  of  paint 
and  costume,  while  ladies  alternately  fainted  and  screamed.  Thus 
was  the  play  brought  to  an  untimely  end,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  ever  again  attempted.  Later,  in  a  satirical  play, 
“The  Blockheads,”  a  literary  revenge  was  taken  by  some  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  on  “the  affrighted  officers.” 

Faneuil  Hall  as  it  stands  today  still  has  many  things  that  link 
it  to  the  glorious  past.  Many  have  been  the  questions  asked 
about  the  gilded  grasshopper  weathervane  on  the  cupola  of  the 
building,  and  many  too  are  the  stories  told  of  how  it  came  to  be 
there.  Though  stripped  of  romantic  settings  the  truth  seems 
simply  to  be  that  the  grasshopper  spoken  of  as  the  crest  of  And¬ 
rew  Faneuil  put  on  a  summer-house  in  his  garden,  was  adopted 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  his  crest  and  thus  found  its  way  to  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  present  grasshopper  is  the  rejuvenated  one  of  1742, 
fashioned  in  imitation  of  one  on  the  London  Exchange  Building 
by  “Deacon”  Shem  Drowne,  who  was  immortalized  by  Haw¬ 
thorne  in  “Drowne’s  Wooden  Image.”  Drowne’s  shop  was  hard 
by  the  hall. 

The  third  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  the  armory  of 
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the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  the  oldest  organ¬ 
ization  of  citizen  soldiery  in  America,  dating  from  1637.  The 
armory  has  many  relics  of  the  Colonial,  Provincial  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Periods.  In  Faneuil  Hall  itself  is  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits,  notably  the  full  length  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart; 
the  portrait  of  Peter  Faneuil,  a  copy  of  one  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1835; 
Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne  (30  by  16  feet),  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy; 
The  “War  Governor,”  John  A.  Andrew,  by  William  M.  Hunt; 
and  portraits  also  of  Hancock,  Adams  and  Lincoln. 

Faneuil  Hall  is,  in  truth,  a  splendid  heritage.  Here  have  been 
discussed  the  various  questions  of  the  Embargo,  the  Tariff,  Slav¬ 
ery,  Secession  and  Paper  Money.  Here  were  entertained  La¬ 
fayette,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Lord  Ashburton,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests.  How  often  have  the  historic  walls  reechoed 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  and  of  Webster, 
Everett,  Sumner,  and  Choate!  In  this  hall  have  been  told  stories 
of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  Greece,  Ireland  and  other  coun¬ 
tries;  here  have  been  urged  the  rights  and  demands  of  labor;  and 
here  set  forth  the  claims  of  parties,  while  later,  political  victories 
were  celebrated  in  the  same  shadows  that  had  been  cast  on  the 
uniforms  of  British  officers  in  days  forever  gone. 

This  has  been  the  story  of  Faneuil  Hall,  “The  Cradle  of  Lib¬ 
erty,”  the  one  permanent  memorial  to  the  generosity  and  public 
spirit  of  a  family  of  French  refugees  who  felt  it  impossible  to 
live  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Revere  and  Faneuil — these  names  we  all  cherish;  they  are  the 
splendid  heritage  of  us  all. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


Home 


When  the  world  has  taken  all  that  you  own, 

And  it’s  shackles  at  last  unhand  you, 

You  know  you  can  go  to  a  warm,  cheery  place 
That  will  always  understand  you. 

When  those  you  thought  friends  have  falsely  turned, 

When  you  trusted  them  as  no  other, 

Take  a  trip  to  the  place  you’ve  always  called  home, 

And  see  a  real  friend — your  mother. 

When  the  handclasps  you  feel  are  weaker  each  day, 

And  not  a  smile,  but  a  sneer  comes  to  greet  you, 

Go  back  where  the  love  light  never  burns  low, 

And  the  trees  bend  their  branches  to  meet  you. 

When  you’ve  tried  to  work  with  the  world’s  great  machine 
And  you  find  out  at  last  it  has  fooled  you, 

Take  up  the  road  that  leads  back  to  home, 

And  follow  the  trails  that  once  schooled  you. 


David  F.  Mahoney,  ’24. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THANKSGIVING 


HE  last  Thursday  in  November  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  too  many  people  as  just  another  of  those  days  when 
shops  are  shut,  factories  are  silent,  banks  close  their 
doors  and,  so  to  speak,  “the  Ship  of  State  is  hove  to.”  Men  are 
too  busy  to  give  thanks;  women  have  no  new  gowns  in  which  to 
celebrate  a  thanksgiving.  Accordingly  their  day  is  one  of  leis¬ 
urely  rising,  an  afternoon,  say  at  a  football  game,  a  sumptuous 
dinner  and  an  evening  at  the  theatre.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
course,  but  they  forget  it  is  because  of  that  day  way  back  in  1621. 

In  December  of  1621,  Edward  Winslow,  of  the  Mayflower 
Company,  wrote  a  letter  from  Plymouth  to  a  friend  in  London 
telling  of  this  first  Thanksgiving  Day  and  giving  this  reason  for 
it. 

“We  set  last  Spring  some  twentie  Acres  of  Indian  Corne,  and 

sowed  some  six  acres  of  Barley  and  Pease . Our  Corne  did 

prove  and  God  be  praysed;  and  our  Barley  indifferent  good,  but 
our  Pease  not  worth  the  gathering,  they  came  up  very  well,  and 
blossomed,  but  the  Sunne  parched  them  in  the  blossome;  our 
harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Governour  sent  foure  men  on  fowling, 
so  that  we  might  after  a  more  speciall  manner  rejoyse  together 
after  we  gathered  the  fruit  of  our  labours.” 

This  was  the  cause  for  rejoicing  and  deemed  worthy  of  setting 
aside  three  days  for  its  special  commemoration.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  picture  this  first  celebration.  To  begin  fittingly,  the 
Pilgrims,  together  with  the  invited  Indians,  gathered  at  break¬ 
fast  on  the  first  day.  Prayers,  special  to  this  Feast  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  preceeded.  When  these  were  ended,  a  long  table  in 
the  open  was  spread  for  the  men.  The  meal  consisted  of  what 
we  now  call  “hasty-pudding,”  clam  chowder,  cold  boiled  beef  with 
mustard  and  turnips — a  veritable  feast  to  those  sturdy  and  heroic 
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men.  The  women  were  placed  in  the  “Common  house”  and  their 
food  was  more  delicate.  At  its  close,  the  Indians  produced  a 
new  dainty  for  them — popcorn! 

The  forenoon  was  given  over  to  military  maneuvers  and  in  that 
little  band  of  nineteen  men  that  marched  down  the  little  hill  by 
the  Fort,  we  see  the  first  army  in  America.. 

Rejoicings  continued  until  the  time  of  the  state  dinner.  Though 
the  Pilgrims  were  by  no  means  free  from  anxiety  and  discomfort, 
yet  they  seemed  shut  in  from  the  world  of  turmoil  and  danger  by 
the  distant  forest  and  the  sea  which  lay  just  beyond,  and  com¬ 
forted  by  the  sweet  breeze  of  the  “Indian  Summer”  and  the  strong 
ray  of  the  warming  sun.  Then  were  the  tables  spread  and  “after 
a  more  speciall  manner”  were  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  the  gifts 
of  the  Indians  and  the  returns  from  the  “foure  men  of  fowling” 
prepared  and  laid  before  them.  Peals  of  laughter,  merry  songs 
and  blithe  voices  bespoke  the  happiness  of  their  hearts  and 
thanked  God  “from  Whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

So  the  festival  has  come  down  to  us,  altered  in  many  ways.  In 
what  we  might  call  a  typical  New  England  village  we  find  the 
day  begun  even  as  did  the  Pilgrims — by  particular  prayers  of 
thanksgiving.  In  the  barn  is  the  wealth  of  the  newly  gathered 
harvest  and  a  spirit  of  gratitude  fills  the  air.  The  old  mare  is 
thankful  that  fly-time  is  ended;  the  cow  chews  her  cud  and 
thanksgiving  rests  in  her  content,  while  the  smoke  issues  from 
the  chimney,  suggesting  the  more  material  “thanksgiving”  which 
awaits  below.  From  youngsters  at  play  to  grandmother  with 
her  pumpkin  pies,  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  has  pervaded  all. 

That  is  the  spirit  we  need  today.  Not  the  grumbling,  disinter¬ 
ested,  too  busy  kind,  but  that  which  the  “Irish  Te  Deum”  epito¬ 
mizes  in  the  line  “Thanks  be  to  God  that  what  is  is  so.”  A  spirit 
which  seeks  to  thank  God  in  its  every  action,  not  one  bound  to 
a  hard  system  of  precedents.  Not  to  be  down  on  our  knees  all 
day  endeavoring  to  render  thanks,  but  cooking  the  turkey  as  best 
we  can,  with  some  such  thoughts  as  these  in  mind: 
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“Today  we  should  grate  off  the  rinds  of  our  selfish  disposi¬ 
tions,  we  should  baste  our  worldly  wisdom  with  large  spoonfuls  of 
the  drippings  of  humility;  we  should  lard  the  tenderloin  of  our 
affections  with  the  fat  of  benevolence;  we  should  stuff  the  breast 
of  our  vanities  with  a  dressing  of  knowledge  seasoned  with  god¬ 
liness;  we  should  rejoice  that,  although  we  have  been  broiled  on 
the  gridiron  of  adversity  ninety  and  nine  times,  we  are  spared 
to  see  Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  thankful 
heart.” 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


« 
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APUD  POETAS 


REVOLUTION.  PART  ONE. 

OETRY  has  always  been  the  discussion  of  the  literary 
pen,  and  many  have  been  the  quibbles  over  rhyme  and 
rhythm.  Some  poets  have  come  to  believe  that  music 
should  be  the  predominating  element  in  poetry;  others  that 
thought  is  the  ultimate  end  of  verse,  to  be  brought  out  at  all  costs. 

One  of  the  early  adherents  of  musical  verse  was  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  with  the  Sweeping  music  of  his  “Ulalume,”  the  repetitions  of 
“Annabel  Lee,”  and  the  singing  rhymes  of  “The  Bells”  and  “The 
Raven.” 

An  example  among  the  later  leaders  has  been  Algernon  Swin¬ 
burne,  with  his  “Itylus”  and  his  “Atalanta  in  Chalydon”  both 
choked  with  alliteration. 

In  the  case  of  Poe,  rhyme  was  made  a  more  necessary  factor 
in  the  production  of  music,  while  in  Swinburne  the  sweep  of  the 
music  drowns  out  any  feeble  undertones  of  rhyme  schemes. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  mention  the  danger,  into  which  so 
many  embryonic  poets  fall, of  suiting  the  sense  to  the  rhyme,  with 
sad  detriment  to  the  former. 

In  some  of  the  more  modern  poets  the  lines  overlap,  the  rhyme 
thus  being  buried.  This  gives  to  the  poem  a  strikingly  musical 
effect.  An  example  of  this  type  is  Coventry  Patmore’s  “Toys.” 

In  other  poems  of  this  same  type,  rhyme  is  totally  lacking, 
with  no  detriment  to  the  musical  sound.  Here  we  may  quote 
from  Mary  Dixon  Thayer’s  “My  Loves,”  nearly,  but  not  quite 
free  from  traces  of  rhyme: 


t 
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I  love  blue  shadows  laid 

/ 

Like  curling  plumes  on  snow; 

And  icicles, — clear  shafts  of  jade, — 

And  dreams  that  a  thrush  flings 
Against  cold  stars  ...  I  love  low 
Trembling  branches,  eager  and  young, 

That  touch  upon  my  cheek 
And  only  speak  in  whispers. 

This  poem  is  a  better  example  of  our  contention  that  spon¬ 
taneous  verse  with  its  “unconscious”  rhythm,  is  as  true  poetry  as 

that  aided  by  the  tenets  of  rhyme;  that  rhythm,  not  rhyme,  is 
the  necessary  factor  of  such  true  poetry. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


“BEHOLD,  I  COME  AGAINST  THEE,  O  TYRE. 

(Ezechiel,  xxvi.  3-6) 

Tyre!  Strong  is  thy  fortress; 

Strong  are  thy  sea-girt  w^alls 
But  a  cry  of  anguish  shall  resound 
Thru’out  thy  stately  halls, 

For  I  shall  come  against  thee, 

Many  nations  in  my  train, 

And  smite  thy  turrets  as  the  sea 
Batters,  recedes  again 
And  surges  once  more  to  the  conflict 
With  force  that  will  not  be  denied. 

For  I  am  Lord  of  the  Ocean 
And  relentless  as  the  tide. 

And  Tyre  will  be  swept  from  her  vantage 
Like  sand  from  a  sea-swept  ledge; 

And  her  marts,  once  densely  peopled, 

Will  give  way  to  the  marsh  and  sedge; 

And  the  cry  of  her  sword-pierced  daughters 
Will  reecho  thru’  the  night; 

For  the  Lord  has  spoken  and  Tyre  must  make 
Obeisance  to  His  might. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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ODE  TO  BEAUTY 


Oft  when  twilight’s  soften’d  shades 

Around  me  weave  their  mystic  spell, — 
And  in  the  hallowed  light,  there  fades 
The  last  few  rays  of  sun,  that  tell 
Today’s  Tale, — now  entirely  done — 

The  tend’rest  feelings  my  soul  fill, 

And  sweetest  thoughts  of  only  one 

My  whole  poor  being  gently  thrill. 

Then  can  I  know  why  birds  oft  burst 
Into  the  songs  that  sweetly  ring; 

Then  can  I  know  why  poets  thirst 

To  drink  in  deep  the  early  Spring. 

But  my  heart  sings  a  gentle  song, 

So  like — and  yet  so  different 
From  thoughts  that  to  most  souls  belong, 
Simple,  yet  bringing  sweet  content. 

I  sing  to  Beauty — pledge  my  toast 

To  Beauty’s  eyes,  her  rose-like  lips. 

To  eyes — deep  wells  of  bliss  that  boast 

Depths  ne’er  divined;  lips, — gentle  slips 
Of  sweetness.  Ah!  but  sweeter  far 

Than  perfume  of  the  sweetest  flow’r. 

I  sing  of  cheeks  no  passing  mar 

Has  blighted.  Nor  will  come  the  hour 
When  they  will  be  less  loved  by  me. 

But  all  of  Beauty’s  beauty  dies; 

And  passing  years  must  take  their  toll. 

Time’s  hand  must  in  its  grasp  disguise 
Those  charms  that  once  so  thrilled  the  soul. 
When  they  are  gone  what  will  remain? 
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'  What, — but  her  nature’s  inner  charm — 
Beauty  of  soul,  heart  without  stain! 
Now  then  my  pledge  to  Outward  Grace 
I  raise  aloft.  But  higher  still, 

I  bear  the  pledge  to  that  fair  face 

Whose  heart  and  soul  but  goodness  fill, 
I  raise  my  pledge  to  thee  my  fair, 

Whose  breast  hath  only  virtue  there ! 

To  Thee! 


James  F.  Dooling,  ’24. 


NOVEMBER  SNOWFALL 

There’s  something  close,  as  cold  as  death, 
God-white,  yet  like  a  shade. 

No  more  I  guile  in  green  arcades 
Where  ghost-made  tapestries  were  led 
By  dream-encircled  squires. 

No  more  the  Dryad’s  fires 

Hold  forth  their  fingers  dawnsome  red 

Like  haunting,  silent  serenades. 

The  carved  throne  of  living  pine, 

An  ermine  robe  and  crystal  crown 
For  some  intruder’s  head! 

Alas!  My  Prince  is  fled, 

And  left  dismembered  courts  to  frown 
Where  ceased  the  summer  in  its  line. 


There’s  something  close,  as  cold  as  death, 
God-white,  yet  like  a  shade. 


John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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STORY  TIME 

I  remember,  in  the  long  ago, 

When  wintry  blasts  were  cold, 

Sitting  comfy  while  the  embers 
Lit  our  faces — red  and  gold; 

Waiting  patient  while  the  dishes 
Are  cleared  from  supper  spread, 

So  ma  could  tell  us  stories 
Ere  we  were  tucked  in  bed. 

I  remember,  all  attention 
Playing  each  our  little  part, 

Drinking  in  from  lips  supernal 
Tales  we  all  knew  well  by  heart; 

Staring  wide-eyed,  laughing  softly, 

Sobbing  where  we  felt  the  need, 
Wondering  how  our  staid  narrator 
Could  tell  on,  and  never  heed. 

i 

I  remember  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk, 

The  lost  babes  in  the  wood, 

Myths  of  wonderful  Arabia, 

The  girl  Red  Riding  Hood; 

The  saints — the  sweet  Tarcissus 
And  Pancratius,  noble  youth; 

The  heroes  of  the  Testament, 

The  fiction  tale  of  truth. 

I  remember — could  forgetfulness 
E’er  cloud  that  happy  day — 

When  we  as  children  gathered 
For  our  every  evening  play. 

And  I’ve  searched  the  books  of  learning, 

Yet  ne’er  could  find  a  trace 
That  surpassed  those  childhood  fables 
Which  nothing  could  replace. 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 
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AUTUMN 

An  opal  eye  looks  out  upon  a  silver-misted  land. 

A  fleecy  cloud-flotilla  sails  along. 

The  moon  is  looking  sadly  for  that  silver-throated  band 
That  filled  the  air  of  summer  with  its  song. 

The  robin’s  voice  is  muted  and  the  vireo’s  song  is  hushed. 

The  bittern’s  boom  is  all  that  stirs  the  night. 

The  fields  and  woods  and  gardens  with  hectic  red  are  flushed. 
A  file  of  geese  pass  by  in  southward  flight. 

Oh!  Silver-cinctured  moon,  who  sail  the  misty  sky — 

Dead  leaves,  in  swift  abandon,  scurry  past — 

No  more  the  lyric  lark  will  circle  upon  high, 

Her  ardor’s  chilled  by  Autumn’s  frosty  blast. 

Oh!  Opal  eye  of  night!  Be  watching  for  the  Spring 
When  crocuses  will  blossom  thick  and  fast; 

And  smile  upon  the  meadows,  when  Zephyr’s  breath  will  bring 
The  kiss  of  April  to  Earth’s  lips,  at  last. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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“Ye  that  know  your  Lord  is  living, 

Witnessing  His  grace, 

Heap  your  tithes  of  all  His  giving 
Round  His  altar-place.” 

Arthur  Gutter  man. 

Thanksgiving  Thanksgiving  is  almost  here  and  to  us  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  Overbeck,  the  Forest  Preacher,  is 
just  as  imperative  as  it  was  to  the  solid  farmers  along  the  Hudson. 
We  have  received  a  heritage  from  the  Pilgrim  Forefathers,  the 
heritage  of  a  good  example.  For  what  better  example  could 
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there  be  than  that  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
blessings  He  has  bestowed. 

Such  an  example  is  needed  these  days,  when  so  much  that  we 
receive  is  taken  for  granted.  True,  we  have  not  passed  through 
any  terrible  year  in  a  new  settlement  with  the  wild  woods  on  one 
side  of  us  and  the  wilder  Atlantic  on  the  other.  But  we  have 
many  other  benefits,  equally  great,  for  which  to  return  thanks. 

Health,  of  course,  comes  first.  It  is  such  a  bounty  that  it 
scarcely  needs  mention.  Then  again,  we  as  a  nation,  have  been 
spared  the  terrible  pangs  of  destitution,  disease  and  hunger  which 
have  afflicted  the  unfortunate  but  courageous  people  of  Austria. 
Today  we  are  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe,  and  while  our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  its  faults,  we  are  still  one  of  the  best  ruled  people 
on  the  earth.  But  let  us  pass  over  these  national  blessings  and 
turn  to  the  personal  grounds  on  which  each  Boston  College  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  thankful. 

The  greatest  debt  of  all,  next  to  that  we  owe  to  God,  is  that 
which  we  owe  to  our  parents.  Can  we  ever  repay  those  long 
years  of  unremitting  self-sacrifice,  of  patient  labor  and  of  im¬ 
perishable  love?  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  show  our  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  honest,  upright,  God-fearing  parents  that  He  has 
given  us?  There  is.  And  while  thanking  God  we  can  at  the 
same  time  repay  our  parents  in  some  measure.  Our  tithes  are 
common-place,  but  oh,  how  valuable!  They  lie  in  creditable 
class  work;  in  making  the  most  of  what  talents  the  Lord  has 
given  us;  in  honest  endeavor  in  Athletics,  Debating,  Literature 
or  in  whatever  our  capabilities  fit  us  for.  These  are  the  tithes 
which  we  can  lay  at  His  altar,  these  are  the  thank-offerings  that 
will  please  Him.  No  matter  how  humble  our  efforts,  no  matter 
how  unappreciated  on  earth,  we  can  but  remember: 

“What  are  treasures  proudly  tendered? 

Dross  before  His  throne! 

Humble  offerings,  humbly  rendered, 

Loveth  God,  alone.” 
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Steinmetz  When  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  first  attended 

school  in  Bresleau,  Germany,  he  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  learning  the  multiplication  table.  The  man  who,  at 
his  death,  was  one  of  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  world,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  electrical  engineering  at  Union  University,  and  a  truly 
great  electrical  scientist,  the  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company;  this  man  had  trouble  in  learning  whether 
nine  times  nine  made  eighty  or  eighty-two.  This  fact,  however, 
only  seems  to  make  his  achievments  more  wonderful. 

In  1889,  the  year  of  his  arrival,  penniless,  in  America  he 
secured  a  position  as  draftsman.  Since  then  his  career  has  been 
one  of  unending  progress  and  advancement.  Only  within  a  year, 
he  succeeded  in  reproducing  a  thunderbolt  within  his  laboratory. 
Now  at  his  death,  the  whole  nation  mourns.  The  loss  to  Ameri¬ 
can  electrical  science  is  enormous. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  we  may  find  in  his  life  lessons 
that  we  would  well  take  to  heart.  Here  was  an  example  of  what 
unswerving  devotion  to  a  purpose  could  bring  about.  The  handi¬ 
caps  under  which  he  struggled  would  have  discouraged  a  less 
determined  man  than  he.  He  knew  but  very  little  English  when 
he  landed.  A  swelling  on  the  side  of  his  face,  the  result  of 
trifling  illness  aboard  ship,  sent  him  to  the  detention  pen  at  Ellis 
Island.  It  was  only  through  the  eloquence  of  a  friend,  a  fellow- 
student  of  his  and  an  American,  that  he  was  allowed  to  land.  Yet 
all  these  obstacles  were  overcome  and  success  at  last  crowned  his 
efforts.  His  own  words  on  another  subject  may  well  give  us  a 
clew  to  success.  He  was  comparing  a  pint  of  gasoline  to  a  pound 
of  dynamite  and  said,  “The  pint  of  gasoline  contains  more  energy 
and  can  do  more  work  but  it  gives  off  its  energy  slowly  while  the 
dynamite  gives  off  its  energy  explosively  all  at  once  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  rate  of  power.’’  In  nearly  every  case  it  is  the  steady,  hard¬ 
working,  conscientious  fellow  that  wins  out  in  the  end.  Energy 
expended  over  protracted  periods  does  the  most  work.  Explosive 
efforts  are  short-lived  and  seldom  produce  any  lasting  effect. 
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Our  Band  When  Bandmaster  Philip  Cleary  rehearsed  his 
underlings  in  the  Assembly  Hall  during  the  last  half 
of  October,  he  little  knew  that  he  had  an  appreciative  audience. 
But  in  the  Heights  Office  the  hard-working  editors  tapped  their 
well  worn  pencils  on  the  desk  to  the  tune  of  “ Annie  Laurie”  and 
“Maroon  and  Gold,”  and  a  peep  into  the  Stylus  office  would  have 
disclosed  two  of  us  lifting  much-harrassed  heads  from  a  pile  of 
copy  and  cocking  attentive  ears  to  the  martial  strains  that  floated 
down  the  corridor.  Even  the  valiant  brush-wielder,  who  keeps 
us  free  from  dirt,  stamped  around  in  time  with  the  music. 

In  these  men  the  initial  appearance  of  the  band  excited  no 
surprise.  They  had  already  heard.  The  band  had  already  won 
its  way  into  their  hearts.  Morover,  they  knew,  what  few  others 
did  know,  that  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  band  at 
Braves  Field  was  the  result  of  many  faithful  hours  of  practice. 

We  were  never  privileged  to  hear  Carey  Martin’s  famous  S.  A. 
T.  C.  Band,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  it  was  a  wonderful  band 
indeed,  if  it  surpassed  our  band  of  1923-24.  Hats  off  to  Band¬ 
master  Cleary,  to  the  band  and  to  its  lovable  Moderator,  Fr. 
Leavey,  S.  J. 

3 


The  N.  E.  R.  Rs.  To  the  uninitiate  the  present  discussion 

about  the  future  of  the  New  England  rail¬ 
roads  is  not  always  intelligible.  When  two  such  estimable  papers 
as  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston  Transcript  flatly  contradict 
each  other,  day  in  and  day  out,  it  is  best  for  the  layman  to  keep 
out  of  the  controversy. 

Nevertheless  it  would  appear  that  if  the  New  England  railroads 
cannot  run  individually  in  a  profitable  manner,  a  fortiori  when 
grouped  together  they  would  simply  pool  their  ills.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  with  the  New  York  Central 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  excellent  results.  No  trunk 
line  is  going  to  take  a  New  England  road  into  its  system  and  then 
proceed  to  wreck  it  to  no  purpose.  If  the  line  would  still  be  in 
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competition  with  other  lines  for  New  England  trade  all  danger 
of  a  plunder  of  this  sort  would  be  obviated.  To  make  the  New 
England  railroads  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  New  York  Central 
would  simply  repeat  the  wrecking  party  which  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Mellen,  et  al  made  of  the  merger  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  with 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad.  For  one  rail¬ 
road  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Although  the  principles  of  railroad  government  in  this  coun¬ 
try  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  rule,  we  believe  that  the  economic 
axiom,  “Competition  is  the  life  of  trade”  stills  holds  true.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  plan  that  has  impressed  us  the  most  is  that  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  of 
satisfying  the  plaints  of  the  McDonald  faction  by  giving  the 
Maine  railroads  and  the  Nashua  and  Portland  Divisions  of  the 
B.  &  M.  to  the  New  York  Central  and  B.  &  A.  lines.  If  the  rest 
of  the  B.  &  M.  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  for  example,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  as  follows: 

There  would  be  three  competing  lines  from  the  West,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Shipments  from  Chicago  and  similar  points  would  thus  gravitate 
to  the  lines  giving  the  best  service.  Such  competition  would  bene¬ 
fit  all  New  England. 

Whatever  their  opinions,  however,  New  Englanders  should 
pray  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  receive  the  gift 
of  omniscience,  as  its  decision  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  possibi¬ 
lities,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

The  School  The  School  of  Education  of  Boston  College  an¬ 
nounces  a  change  in  the  scope  of  the  school’s  work 
for  the  coming  year.  Heretofore,  the  school  met  the  need  for  a 
fuller  and  better  training  of  men  teachers  by  offering  courses  to 
those  eligible  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science.  In  the  future,  courses  will  be  offered  not  only  to  men 
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but  also  to  women  who  are  eligible  for  these  same  degrees.  More¬ 
over,  both  men  and  women  who  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education  will  be  admitted. 

While  the  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  teachers  in  col¬ 
leges  and  schools,  students  in  college  courses  for  teachers  and 
college  graduates  and  undergraduates,  all  persons  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  qualified  to 
pursue  with  profit  any  of  the  courses,  whether  or  not  they  are 
engaged  in  study  or  teaching. 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  all  the  courses  and  through 
arrangement  with  the  School  Board  of  Boston  promotional  credit 
will  also  be  given.  The  degrees  conferred  will  be  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Master  of  Science. 
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HE  dominant  chord  struck  out  in  such  publications  as  have 
thus  far  reached  us  is  shockingly  heavy.  Lenthy  essays 
of  a  didactic  color  obtain  almost  exclusively,  with  slight 
and  feeble  emphasis  on  verse  and  fiction.  The  short-story  form 
does  not  cease  to  be  the  Waterloo  of  college  writers,  most  of 
whom,  with  a  sad  caution  born  of  experience,  appear  to  be  quiet¬ 
ly  avoiding  it.  There  is  indeed  no  literary  task  more  severe 
than  that  of  story-telling;  it  requires  the  perfection  of  art,  and 
bestows  proportionate  glory  upon  those  few  who  accomplish 
it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  essay  temptation  connected 
with  the  present  multiplication  of  “serious”  essays  which  too 
often  require  the  amateur  merely  to  delve  into  books,  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  newspaper  files,  collect  masses  of  statistics,  epigram¬ 
matic  quotations  and  borrowed  opinions,  string  them  all  to¬ 
gether  into  a  frequently  rebellious  and  unimpressive  unity,  and 
finally  set  his  signature  to  the  authorship  of  the  heterogeneous 
production  that  results.  It  is  a  pity  we  so  often  yield  to  the 
seductive  facility  with  which  such  second-hand  compilations  can 
be  turned  out. 


ICTH  VERY  orderly  and  well  unified  magazine  comes  first  to 
hand*  The  Quarterly  (College  of  New  Rochelle)  de- 
serves  praise  for  the  good  taste  of  its  general  arrange¬ 
ment;  the  pleasing  feminine  touch  that  one  might  expect  from 
so  excellent  a  college  for  women  is  not  wanting.  The  principal 
items  in  its  table  of  contents  are  two  essays,  each  of  about  six 
thousand  or  more  words  in  length.  One  of  them  is  plainly  in¬ 
dexed  “Prize  Philosophical  Essay,”  wherefore  the  editor  hopes 
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to  be  pardoned  for  not  reading  it.  The  other  is  titled  “Old  Wine 

/ 

in  New  Bottles”  and  purports  to  be  a  “Critical  Estimate  of  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Poetry.”  Despite  this  formidable  opening, 
it  is  smoothly  written,  reveals  a  delightful  acquaintance  with, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  current  literature,  and  deserves  special 
commendation  for  its  restraint.  The  author  wisely  avoids  the 
temptation  to  dogmatic  pronouncements  of  opinion. 

The  book  also  contains  verse  which  is  not  very  interesting, 
unless  one  excepts  a  rather  somber  bit  of  free  verse  called 
“thoughts.”  More  refreshing  are  a  series  of  well  written  book- 
reviews,  and  best  of  all,  a  corking  column  of  humor. 

HE  Autumn  number  of  the  Ambrosian  (St.  Ambrose 
College,  Iowa)  presents  some  really  profound  subject- 
matter,  if  you  care  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It  opens  with 
a  kind  of  study  of  John  Marshall,  the  great  Chief  Justice,  this 
being  succeeded  first  by  an  appreciation  of  “College  Life  at  Home 
and  Abroad,”  and  then  by  a  semi-fictional  critique  of  latter-day 
spiritism  which  is  altogether  too  bad.  Follows  next  an  essay 
which  in  about  four  thousand  words  passes  judgment  on  the 
comparative  values  of  the  Darwinian  and  Mendelian  investiga¬ 
tions.  After  tripping  lightly  and  fantastically  over  such  terms  as 
vestigial,  sepia  eyes,  Eocene  strata,  Paleozoic  Era,  phyla,  taxon¬ 
omy,  gametes,  cytology,  Drosophila,  chromosomes  and  the  like, 
the  editor  desisted  through  fear  of  injuring  his  eyesight. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  a  genuinely  good  short-story 
included  in  this  issue.  It  is  called  “Crossed  Wires,”  and  is  quite 
clever  and  bady  written.  Its  author  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue. 

ECE1PT  of  the  Lilies  from  St.  Joseph’s,  Toronto,  is  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged.  Unfortunately  (for  our  peace  of 
mind),  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  commenting  on  this 
well-filled  book,  because  scarcely  anything  of  its  contents  is  the 
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work  of  students,  and  consequently  it  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  an  undergraduate  publication.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Lilies  is  compact  and  meaty.  It  contains — among  other  things 
— a  valuable  study  of  Shelley  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Ryan,  and  a 
review  of  the  international  language  problem  by  a  Fr.  Nakhla. 


LL  the  way  from  the  Philippines  comes  the  Ateneo  Month¬ 
ly.  The  high  quality  of  this  little  paper  throughout — 
even  the  twentieth-century  effectiveness  of  its  advertise¬ 
ments — obliges  us  to  confess  that  our  conception  hitherto  of  the 
Philippines  and  their  people  has  been  more  parochial  than  ac¬ 
curate. 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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On  the  Heights, 
November,  1923. 


Dear  Alumni: 


— THANXALOT — 

This  should  be  open  season  for  Alumni  Notes.  Many  gradu¬ 
ates  who  will  not  be  in  town  for  another  year,  will  be  around  to 
see  the  “Cross”  defeated.  We  request,  or,  better  we  exhort  you 
to  send  us  news. 


VISITING  DOWN  TOWN— 

We  visited  the  Alumni  quarters  at  480  Washington  Street  re¬ 
cently  and  were  received  most  cordially,  by  Miss  Mara  and  her 
able  assistants.  We  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  Alumni  are 
thoroughly  cognizent  of  every  necessity  of  the  student  body  and 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  co-operate  with  us. 

— NOTA  BENE— 

A  list  of  graduates  with  whom  the  association  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  has  been  compiled  and  is  herewith  published.  If  anyone 
can  give  information  concerning  the  following  kindly  communi¬ 
cate  either  with  us,  or  the  Alumni  Office. 
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Herrmann,  James  (AM) 

’78 

Kendrigan,  James  H. 

’03 

Murphy,  Daniel  A. 

’79 

Murphy,  Daniel  J. 

’04 

O’Connell,  John  J. 

’82 

Shea,  Joachim  P. 

’04 

Cotter,  James 

’90 

Powers,  Richard  F. 

’06 

Crowley,  Timothy  F. 

’93 

Kelly,  Francis  E. 

’07 

Lennon,  Joseph  M. 

’93 

McClosky,  Edwin  H. 

’ll 

Murray,  Francis  A. 

’94 

Connelly,  John  J. 

’12 

Lamb,  Bernard  F. 

’95 

Ball,  Philip  S. 

’13 

Hart,  John  W. 

’96 

Dolaher,  John  E. 

’14 

Kingsley,  Patrick  H. 

’96 

Dynan,  John  E. 

’15 

Potts,  Louis  J. 

’96 

Smith,  James  P. 

’15 

Carey,  Daniel  C. 

’03 

Cronin,  Michael  J. 

’21 

Ryder,  John  T. 

’21 

— REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE- 

1891  The  Class  of  1891  mourns  the  loss  of  Rev.  Charles  A. 

Urlich,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  East 
Boston.  Fr.  Urlich  was  a  very  popular  priest  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  classmates. 

—MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS— 

4 

1897  Rev.  Michael  J.  Dwyer  of  the  Class  of  1897,  better 
known  around  Boston  as  a  journalist,  musician  and 
lawyer,  preached  a  sermon  recently  in  his  New  York  parish  which 
attracted  national  attention.  This  was  broadcasted  by  news¬ 
paper  syndicates  all  over  the  country.  A  copy  of  it  is  preserved 
in  the  Alumni  Scrap  Book. 

1902  Edward  Fegan,  well  known  Quincy  Attorney,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  October  17,  1923  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Quincy 
by  his  uncle  Rev.  Edward  Fegan  of  Brockton  to  Miss  Elsie 
McVey.  Congratulations ! 
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1916  Mr.  Fred  Gillis,  Senior  Professor  of  History  and  Civil 

/ 

Government  is  responsible  for  our  knowledge  of  the  do¬ 
ings  of  his  classmates.  He  is  very  popular  with  the  members 
of  Senior  who  are  working  with  him  in  this  course. 

Harry  Hines  has  abandoned  the  Michelin  Tire  Company  and 
has  accepted  a  position  in  San  Francisco  with  the  Western  Litho¬ 
graph  Co. 

Alfred  F.  Smith  is  the  proud  papa  of  a  little  girl,  born  recently. 
He  is  a  salesman  for  the  McMillan  Company  and  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  business. 

Francis  R.  McManus  recently  returned  from  Washington  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  assume  his  new  duties  of  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Income  Tax  Bureau  in  Boston,  to  which  he  has  been 
promoted. 

Frank  Keefe  has  just  returned  from  a  six  months  trip  in  the 
Orient.  He  toured  China  in  the  interest  of  his  firm,  the  Western 
Lumber  Exporters.  Mr.  Keefe,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Foreign 
Service  School  at  Georgetown  in  1922. 

Daniel  J.  Lynch  is  in  attendance  at  Georgetown  Law  School. 
He  is  second  assistant  director  of  a  section  in  the  Income  Tax 
Bureau  at  Washington,  in  conjunction  with  his  law  studies. 

Raymond  “Stix”  Cahill  is  assisting  President  Coolidge  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Mr.  Cahill,  is  on 
the  Enforcement  Commission  as  special  assistant  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemical  Analysis. 

1919  Francis  X.  Renehan,  familiarly  known  as  “Luke”  will 
be  under  the  Towers  in  February  to  take  the  course  in 
Education  for  a  Master’s  Degree. 

Thomas  J.  Gately  basket-ball  captain,  is  numbered  among 
twenty  odd  B.  C.  men  whom  the  City  of  Boston  are  sending  out 
here  for  special  work.  We  expect  him  within  a  month. 
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1920  Phil  Shea  is  Supervisor  of  the  Western  Electric  Training 
School  located  in  New  York.  He  is  doing  very  well  in 

this  capacity. 

1921  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  fellow  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  younger  graduates.  We  speak  of  Irv¬ 
ing  Gregory.  He  has  the  real  Boston  College  spirit.  Wherever 
he  may  be  a  letter  telling  us  all  about  it  follows,  in  which  incon¬ 
spicuously  he  requests  a  renewal  of  subscription.  At  present  he 
tells  us  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Western  Electric  Co.  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  Military  School  at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  says, 
“no  doubt  there  are  many  other  B.  C.  men  located  in  New  York 
City  but  as  yet  I  haven’t  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  them.” 
If  you  do,  Irv,  and  learn  anything  new,  do  not  neglect  to  write. 
We  wish  you  all  kinds  of  success! 

John  Clifford,  former  Stylus  Editor,  is  “on  the  road”  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana  and  adjoining  states  for  the  Stand 
Sales  International  Magazine  Co.  with  headquarters  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  is  going  “big.” 

“Eddie”  Breau,  former  star  timber-topper,  is  teaching  at  Ded¬ 
ham  Junior  High  School. 

William  P.  McCarthy  is  teaching  in  the  Continuation  School 
in  Everett,  Mass. 

1922  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  is  teaching  at  English  High 
School.  His  specialty  is  English  literature. 

1923  Myles  T.  McSweeney,  well  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Club  is  instructing  the  youth  of  the  nation  at 

Boston  College  High  School. 

We  were  talking  with  Ed.  Davis,  who  is  attending  the  Law 
School  at  Harvard.  We  predict  big  things  for  Ed.  in  law  circles. 
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DON’T  KNOCK,  COME  RIGHT  IN 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  Alumni  who  are  in  town 
for  the  game  to  visit  us  at  the  college.  Look  us  over  and  see 
our  progress. 


THE  GAME 

The  cheering  section  is  getting  better  at  every  performance. 
The  band  is  the  best  college  band  around.  The  team  has  spoken 
for  itself.  Try  to  hold  them,  Holy  Cross! 

Eat  plenty  of  turkey, 

So  long, 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 


Junior  As  a  preliminary  to  the  social  season,  which  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  late  in  starting,  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
have  been  contemplating  a  series  of  events  under  their  joint 
auspices.  Dates  have  been  withheld,  but  will  be  announced  later. 
President  Reilly  of  Junior  has  suggested  a  “ Guide  Book”  to  be 
issued  yearly  by  the  Senior  Class,  and  containing  in  general, 
information  regarding  class  traditions  and  relations  and  other 
information  about  Boston  College  which  would  prove  invaluable 
especially  to  Freshmen. 

At  the  first  class  meeting,  held  on  October  28,  all  measures 
proposed  in  the  councils  of  the  officers  were  approved  and  passed 
upon.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  class  paper.  When  these  plans 
materialize  the  officers  of  Junior  will  have  established  another 
commendable  precendent.  Official  announcement  has  been  made 
of  Home  Night  and  a  Junior  Smoker  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 
Jnior  Week  has  been  planned  for  the  first  week  of  the  second 
term. 

Sophomore  Having  assumed  the  dignified  toga  of  Sophomore, 

the  Class  of  ’26  has  chosen  its  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  By  a  decisive  majority,  George  Burke  was  reelected 
President.  Paul  Myron,  Edwin  Dolan,  Joseph  E.  Flynn,  and 
Robert  Daly  were  the  successful  candidates  for  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  A.  A.  Secretary  respectively.  The 
large  number  of  ballots  cast  gave  evidence  of  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  prevalent  in  the  Class.  President  Burke  has  appointed 
an  Advisory  Council  which  has  met  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
social  season.  An  announcement  is  forthcoming  of  the  day  on 
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which  the  first  Smoker  will  be  held.  Headed  by  Edwin  Dolan, 
The  Sophomore  Reception  Committee,  appointed  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  visiting  teams,  is  acquitting  itself  most  creditably. 

Freshmen  The  Freshmen  have  elected  the  following  officers; 

Daniel  Linehan,  from  Beverly,  Mass.,  President; 
Neil  Scanlon,  Vice-President;  Henry  Reilly,  Secretary;  James 
Dunford,  Treasurer;  William  O’Brien,  Freshman  representative 
to  the  athletic  association. 

We  feel  that  we  express  the  common  opinion  among  the  Fresh¬ 
men  that  the  sparing  attendance  at  the  elections  was  not  evidence 
of  lack  of  class  spirit.  The  President  of  Freshman,  handicapped 
by  his  new  environment,  perforce  must  have  a  difficult  task. 
But  we  are  confident  that  the  Class  of  ’27,  appreciating  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  responsibilities  they  have  entrusted  to  President  Line¬ 
han,  will  give  him  their  undivided  support.  We  certainly  wish 
them  success  during  this  their  first  year  on  the  Heights. 

Brosnahan  The  abundant  oratorical  talent  of  the  Class  of  ’27 
is  finding  an  effective  means  of  expression  in  its  own 
Debating  Society.  Greatly  favored  by  the  new  Faculty  regula¬ 
tion  which  excludes  Freshmen  from  the  Marquette,  the  Bros¬ 
nahan  now  counts  on  the  undivided  support  of  all  the  best  deba¬ 
ters  of  the  Class.  Encouraged  by  the  bright  outlook  Mr.  M. 
Harney,  S.  J.,  the  Moderator,  has  announced  that  plans  are  under 
way  to  obtain  a  debate  with  Fordham  or  Holy  Cross  in  the  near 
future.  An  enthusiastic  election  brought  forward  the  following 
successful  candidates  for  office  in  the  Society:  E.  Joseph  Molina, 
President;  Howard  Buckley,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Dolan, 
Secretary;  Mr.  Leach,  Treasurer;  Edward  Kelley,  Seargent-at- 
arms. 

Notes  Father  Joseph  Keating,  S.J.,  of  Fordham,  who  gave  the 
Retreat  at  B.  C.  High,  reports  that  there  are  4,700  students 
now  enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  Fordham  University. 
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Father  James  McGovern,  Head  Master  of  B.  C.  High,  gave 
the  Retreat  at  Fordham  this  year. 

In  a  general  congregation  of  the  Jesuits  now  being  held  in 
Rome,  Father  Mattern,  S.  J.  of  New  Orleans  has  been  elected  to 
the  office  of  Assistant  to  the  General,  and  now  represents  all  the 
Jesuit  institutions  in  the  United  States.  This  position  was  form¬ 
erly  held  by  Father  Hahselman,  S.  J.,  a  former  President  of  Holy 
Cross. 

Francis  L.  Ford  ’23,  Benedict  T.  Daly  ’23,  and  John  F. 
Brennan  ex’23,  officers  of  the  Stylus  last  year,  have  visited  the 
Stylus  Office  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  Staff. 

A  Junior  foot  ball  team  is  now  practicing  under  the  direction 
of  John  (“Tige”)  Reardon. 

The  Sub  Turri  board  is  planning  a  musicale  for  the  near  future. 
The  affair  promises  to  be  a  great  attraction. 

The  student  body  extends  its  sympathy  to  Jack  Keheane  the 
star  tackle  of  the  foot  ball  team  who  has  been  out  for  nearly  a 
month  suffering  from  a  painful  injury. 

The  Seniors  have  selected  a  Student’s  Employment  Committee 
to  aid  men  in  securing  part  time  work  during  the  school  year, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  graduating  Seniors  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Charles  Reardon  ’24  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  is 
being  assisted  by  Paul  J.  Wenners  ’24  and  John  A.  Barry  ’24. 

It  was  Henry  J.  Gillen  T9,  winner  of  the  Fulton  medal  in 
1918,  who,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post  suggested 
opportunity  that  the  eagle  be  sent  to  Boston  College.  We  thank 
Mr.  Gillen. 

The  Retreat  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  report 
the  excellent  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  shown 
by  the  student  body  during  the  annual  retreat.  The  seniors  were 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson, 
S.  J.  a  former  President  and  an  esteemed  old  friend  of  Boston 
College,  to  conduct  their  retreat.  They  were  further  fortunate 
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on  the  closing  day  of  the  retreat,  to  listen  to  a  stirring  address,  at 
St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell  on 
the  great  importance  of  the  Christian  character  in  the  man  who 
is  to  succeed  in  life.  Likewise,  during  the  three  days,  the  Jniors, 
Sophomores,  and  Freshmen  crowded  the  spacious  church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  on  Harrison  Avenue,  where  the  Rev. 
William  F.  McFadden,  S.  J.,  from  the  Jesuit  Missionary  Band 
in  Maryland,  N.  Y.,  successfully  conducted  their  retreat.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  two  years,  the  annual  retreat  used  to  be  held  in 
the  Spring  term.  It  is  good  to  recall  the  obvious  advantage  of 
the  new  plan.  Those  who  have  made  the  retreat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  have  made  an  excellent  preparation  to  benefit 
from  the  innumerable  opportunities  for  spiritual  and  moral 
advancement  which  are  offered  by  the  teaching  of  Boston  College. 

Javier  E.  Molina,  ’26. 


FOOTBALL 
B.  C.  21— CANISIUS  0. 

Although  victorious  over  “Luke”  Urban’s  charges  by  a  safe 
margin,  yet  the  win  was  marred  by  an  unfortunate  accident  to 
Harold  Ward,  the  Eagles  “pile-driving”  halfback.  Moreover 
McManus  sustained  a  knee  injury,  but  it  is  not  of  a  serious 
nature,  as  “Plasters”  is. 

The  soggy  field  prevented  any  brilliant  open  field  dashes  by 
Darling  or  McKenney,  but  “Chuck”  proved  sure  footed 
enough  to  negotiate  two  short  end  runs  that  resulted  in  touch¬ 
downs.  Frank  Wilson  aided  materially  in  both  scores  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  tore  through  the  Canisius  forward  line,  and 
coupled  with  Darling’s  punting,  both  were  instrumental  in  placing 
the  Eagles  in  scoring  position.  Donahue’s  recovery  of  a  fumble 
and  subsequent  sprint  over  the  goal  line  in  the  third  period  added 
six  more  points,  and  Dunbar’s  accuracy  in  booting  his  third  goal 
raised  the  total  to  2 1 . 

On  the  whole  the  Canisius  team  showed  a  lot  of  fight  and  put 
up  a  stubborn  battle.  Their  famous  split  formation  blazed  up 
occasionally,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  threatened  the  Boston  25 
yard  line  it  was  extinguished  by  “Chuck”  and  his  mates.  For 
the  Buffalonians  Guarnieri’s  kicking  was  of  a  high  class,  however 
he  was  up  against  the  season’s  best  punter  and  consequently  fell 
a  little  short. 
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And  last  but  not  least!  How  the  Freshmen  present  must  have 
been  thrilled  with  the  work  of  two  of  their  members.  Dan  Line- 
han  replaced  McManus  at  guard  and  his  performance  marks 
him  as  a  line  man  to  be  reckoned  with  before  the  season  wanes. 
And  although  B.  C.  will  have  only  one  Jack  Heaphy,  yet  Larkin 
showed  the  earmarks  of  a  “Heaph”  by  his  all-round  play. 

B.  C.  6— MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  7. 

With  an  offence  crippled  by  the  loss  of  “Plaster”  Ward,  and 
a  partially  substitute  line  in  front  of  him,  “Chuck”  Darling  strove 
vainly  to  hold  a  victory  from  Marquette  in  that  memorable  inter¬ 
sectional  game.  Not  that  I  mean  to  detract  from  the  wonderful 
play  exhibited  by  the  yellow-jerseyed  warriors  from  the  West, 
for  as  one  Boston  sport  writer  put  it,  “If  B.  C.  won  it  would  have 
been  a  case  of  the  better  team  losing.” 

Surpassing  even  the  advance  press  notices,  and  presenting  in 
their  captain  “Red”  Dunn,  a  back  as  versatile  as  ever  came  East 
Marquette  was  not  to  be  denied. 

And  yet  with  it  all,  the  score  that  they  did  register  did  not 
come  as  the  result  of  one  of  their  many  long  marches  toward  the 
Boston  goal,  but  rather  on  a  miscue  by  Boston,  and  a  following 
fumble  which  Kennedy  recovered  on  our  two  yard  line.  From 
this  point  Leichfuss  slid  over  on  the  second  attempt,  and  Dunn 
kicked  the  goal,  thus  robbing  us  of  a  sweet  victory,  when  earlier 
in  the  game  Darling  had  sprinted  around  his  right  end  for  a 
touchdown,  the  only  flight  the  Eagle  showed  all  afternoon.  Thus 
the  loss  of  the  extra  point  proved  fatal  to  our  hopes,  and  what 
seemed  trivial  at  first  turned  into  a  catastrophe. 

Both  sides  had  their  stars  to  be  sure.  Marquette’s  captain, 
Dunn  was  truly  rated  in  a  class  with  “Bo”  McMillian  and  many 
claimed  his  kicking  even  shaded  the  famous  “Bo”  if  comparisons 
count  for  anything.  The  “Hilltoppers”  had  a  capable  and  shifty 
backfield,  and  a  wonderful  end  in  Dilwig;  while  Kennedy  at  cen¬ 
ter  had  a  keen  nose  for  the  ball. 
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Koslowsky’s  “7”  looked  natural,  and  for  a  man  just  a  few 
days  off  the  injured  list,  “Joe”  certainly  played  a  heart-rending 
game,  encumbered  as  he  was  by  heavy  shoulder  braces.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  whole  Maroon  line  displayed  the  “never  say 
die  spirit,”  and  on  several  occasions  held  the  Westeners  under 
the  shadow  of  their  goal  posts.  Moreover  when  “Dyker”  Doyle 
went  in  he  kept  the  line  “pepped”  up,  and  throughout  played  a 
“dogged”  game,  in  fact  one  of  the  best  ever. 

One  thing  to  remember:  in  event  of  Marquette  coming  East 
next  year  get  your  tickets  early,  they’ll  pack  the  house! 


B.  C.  21— GEORGETOWN  0. 

After  a  wait  of  three  years,  Boston  College  was  returned  a 
victor  over  their  Jesuit  college  rivals  from  the  South.  And  the 
Eagles  were  not  content  with  a  meagre  score  but  considered  it 
more  fitting  to  register  a  touchdown  for  each  year  that  has  inter¬ 
vened  since  that  memorable  30  to  0  victory.  And  when  one  con- 

4 

siders  that  B.  C.  had  no  Treats,  Urbans,  Fitzpatricks,  or  Heaphys 
in  the  lineup  as  on  that  former  occasion,  the  win  seems  all  the 
more  creditable.  For  starting  the  game  as  the  Eagles  did  with 
practically  a  revamped  team,  necessitated  by  the  large  list  of 
injured  players,  it  reflects  on  the  substitutes  who  held  such  men 
as  Hagerty,  Byrne,  and  DeGassis,  and  at  the  same  time  ran  up 
21  points  against  the  stubborn  Blue  and  Gray  forward  line  led 
by  captain  Paul  Florence. 

To  commend  individuals  is  difficult  when  we  realize  that  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  teamwork  rather  than  individual  effort.  But  there  are 
always  one  or  two  individuals  who  stand  out  in  a  game,  and  in 
this  particular  case  it  would  not  be  reflecting  on  the  other  Maroon 
forwards  to  say  that  “Joe”  Koslowsky  was  the  whole  line. 
Repeatedly  “Kos”  broke  in  to  smear  the  visitors  plays  before 
they  even  got  going,  and  his  keen  following  of  the  ball  was  instru- 
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mental  in  our  scoring.  For  the  very  first  touchdown  came  as  the 
result  of  his  dropping  on  a  fumbled  punt,  followed  up  by  Darl¬ 
ing’s  dash  around  right  end.  “Joe”  McKenney  was  another  to 
distinguish  himself.  He  scored  the  second  touchdown  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  a  forward  pass  from  his  captain,  and  throughout 
the  game  his  runback  of  kicks,  intercepting  forwards,  and  hard 
tackling  was  a  treat  to  the  spectators.  “Bowler”  Johnson  play¬ 
ing  his  first  game  in  the  varsity  proved  a  strong  defensive  back 
and  Leo  Hughes  who  replaced  him  in  the  last  quarter  just  about 
solved  the  problem  of  a  man  to  take  Ward’s  position,  during 
“Plaster’s”  absence.  Hughes  not  only  cleaned  out  on  interference 
but  his  rapier  thrusts  at  tackle  tore  the  visiting  line  to  pieces  in 
the  last  frame. 

What  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  was  “Chuck”  Darling’s  kicks  after  touchdowns.  He 
scored  all  three  and  although  we  sigh  when  we  consider  what 
this  very  thing  would  have  meant  a  week  previous  yet  we  live 
hopeful  of  its  effect  in  future  contests  when  such  an  incidental 
may  be  the  winning  price  of  more  Maroon  and  Gold  victories. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 

NOTES 

No  doubt  the  loss  of  “Fred”  Rocque  as  coach  of  the  Eagle 
puck  chasers  will  be  sorely  felt,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to 
find  a  man  who  can  teach  the  ice  game  as  he  did.  His  last  year’s 
team  were  intercollegiate  champs,  and  the  year  before  he  turned 
out  a  sextet  that  trounced  the  Red  and  Blue  members  of  the  “Big 
Three.”  Well,  Boston’s  loss  is  Minneapolis’s  gain. 

Such  a  topic  as  hockey  brings  up  the  fact  that  manager  Will 
Kelliher  seems  to  be  encountering  a  tremendous  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  landing  games.  George  V.  Brown  is  fishing  in  the  collegi¬ 
ate  pond  but  nary  a  nibble  is  coming  his  way.  To  have  made  a 
reputation  on  the  ice  seems  to  be  a  losing  proposition.  Anyway 
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bring  on  those  club  teams,  and  particularly  the  Aura  Lees.  Most 
of  us  remember  the  unfortunate  decision  that  robbed  us  of  a  tie 
with  the  aforesaid  team,  and  also  public  opinion  in  regards  to  it. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  jinx  trailing  the  grids  ter  s  does  not  hop 
to  the  track  men  later  in  the  season,  and  particularly  camp  in 
the  lane  of  “Bob”  Merrick.  The  lanky  lad  has  had  more  than 
his  share  of  ill  luck,  and  last  June  when  he  was  all  set  for  a 
leading  place  in  the  I.  C.  A  AAA.  hurdles  event,  having  won  a 
place  the  previous  year,  an  unfortunate  accident  barred  him. 

Although  Darling  has  no  All  American  line  in  front  of  him, 
nevertheless  his  calibre  of  All  American  hue  is  not  dimmed. 
However,  let  us  hope  that  the  annual  “faux  pas”  is  not  made,  or 
“Chuck”  instead  of  being  an  All  American  back,  will  probably 
land  at  center  or  guard.  Stranger  things  than  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  ! 
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